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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The annual dinner of the graduates and former students of the 
University of Chicago in connection with the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be held in Cincinnati, on Wednesday 
evening, February 25, 1925, at the Sinton Hotel. Tickets, which 
are $3.00 each, should be secured in advance from William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago. 


CONVENTION OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Announcement is made of the meeting of the World Federation 
of Education Associations to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
July, 1925. The following paragraphs give some of the details: 

Through the invitation of the Educational Institute of Scotland, seconded 
by the British Teachers’ Union, the World Federation of Education Associations 
decided to hold its first biennial meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20-28, 
1925. The Educational Institute of Scotland, under Secretary George C. 
Pringle, is actively engaged in making preliminary arrangements for the success 
of the coming meeting. A number of special committees have been formed and 
are now functioning in a highly satisfactory manner. We are assured of a 
cordial welcome, of careful attention to the comfort and pleasure of the dele- 
gates, of good hotel accommodations at reasonable rates, and of special informa- 
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tion and assistance concerning itineraries and all matters pertaining to the 
success of the Federation. We «ve also assured of having placed on the program 
many of the leading men and women of Europe, many of them of world-wide 
note. It is hoped that educational associations of all countries, ministers of 
education, and special representatives, as well as educators in general, will 
accept the invitation and lend their influence to the success of the undertaking 
to make education a force for the direction and advancement of civilization. 

There will be in attendance two or three classes of delegates: (1) delegates 
from member associations, (2) delegates from non-member associations eligible 
to membership, and (3) delegates from other public bodies interested in the 
movement. There may also be in attendance educators and laymen who do 
not represent special organizations but who wish to attend the various programs 
and participate in the discussions of the groups considering the various points of 
the agenda. 

Only persons who are appointed to represent affiliated associations are 
entitled to discuss and vote on matters affecting the constitution and the general 
policy of the Federation. 

The delegate assembly will be made up of the official representatives 
appointed by affiliated associations. It will be in session during the conference, 
will pass finally upon all documents presented by the various conferences, elect 
officers, and transact the business of the Federation. 

While active membership in the Federation is made up of nation-wide 
organizations of general scope and such membership associations will send dele- 
gates who will have full participation in both the professional and business 
deliberations of the Federation, it appears advantageous to permit a free attend- 
ance of all interested in the cause. We desire to secure ultimately the member- 
ship of the sixty-four sovereign nations. Many of them do not now have 
organizations eligible to membership, but as fast as they are provided we hope 
to affiliate them. We may also aid in organizing associations when desired in 
the various countries. The work undertaken by the Federation is of such a 
nature that attendance of delegates in large numbers and from all countries is 
desirable, and they will be welcome in the councils of the Federation. 


_ TENDENCIES IN THE ELECTION OF SUBJECTS 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


One frequently gets a distorted notion of the tendencies in 
high-school education from figures which give the total number 
of pupils taking a given subject. For example, the country has 
been informed in recent months that Latin is a subject which is 
flourishing in the secondary schools. The basis for this statement 
is the fact that larger numbers of pupils are studying Latin now 
than formerly. Such statistics overlook entirely the fundamental 
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fact that the total number of pupils attending the high school is 
increasing so rapidly that a given subject may be taken by more 
pupils and yet be relatively very much less important than it was 
at earlier periods. 

Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 7 for 1924, entitled, Statistics 
of Public High Schools, 1921-1922, presents the figures for Latin 
registration for a long period of years. If we ignore the absolute 
figures and refer to the percentages, we find that in 1900 approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the pupils in the high school were taking Latin. 
Practically the same percentage of pupils were taking Latin in 1905. 
From that time on, there has been a decline. The percentage of 
pupils studying Latin in 1910 was 49.05. The difference between 
the percentages for 1905 and 1910 is 1.16. The difference between 
the percentages for 1910 and 1915 is 11.73. Only 37.32 per cent 
of the pupils were taking Latin at the later date. Between 1915 
and 1922 there was a further falling off, reducing the percentage 
to 27.52. 

In 1922 Latin registered about one-third as many pupils as 
rhetoric and English literature, which were taken by 78 per cent 
of the pupils. Compared with algebra, which registered 40 per 
cent of the pupils in 1922, Latin is distinctly losing ground as a 
common subject in the high school. This statement becomes all 
the more emphatic when it is remembered that algebra is taken 
in only one year of the high school, whereas Latin is commonly 
offered throughout the curriculum. 

The same table in the bulletin of the Bureau of Education which 
presents these facts regarding Latin shows very interesting tend- 
encies in other subjects. Between 1915 and 1922, the percentage 
of pupils taking physics dropped from 14.23 to 8.93. The per- 
centage of pupils taking physical geography dropped from 14.58 
to 4.28. General science, which is not reported in the table for 
the years earlier than 1922, registered at that time 18.27 per cent 
of the pupils in the high school. These figures show a complete 
redistribution of the courses in the science curriculum and make it 
clear that in this field rapid changes are going forward as a result 
of the practical experiments which are being tried in the schools. 

Reference was made to the registration in English. It is espe- 
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cially significant to note that English does not appear in the table 
before 1895. At that time rhetoric was taught to 32.c5 per cent 
of the pupils. Both the number and the percentage of pupils 
studying rhetoric in the high schools have steadily increased from 
1895, and an additional group of pupils studying English literature 
has appeared. At the present time the English courses are by 
far the most commonly pursued courses in the American public 
high schools. 

Home economics and manual training show increased registra- 
tion in recent years; the figures for 1922 are 14.27 per cent and 10.49 
per cent, respectively. 

Typewriting registered 13.06 per cent of the pupils in 1922, 
thus including approximately one-half as many pupils as did Latin 
and falling very little short of French. . 

The group of historical subjects registers approximately one-half 
of the pupils in the high school. 

Comparisons on the percentage basis, as indicated in the figures 
quoted, make it clear that the present-day high school is doing 
very much more than did the high school of ten or fifteen years 
ago to prepare pupils for the practical activities of social life. What- 
ever argument may be presented for liberal courses and a liberal 
education, there can be no doubt at all that the American people 
have made up their minds that the high school must serve a practical 
purpose as well as a liberal purpose. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICT 


As a part of one of the reports published by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission, F. W. Reeves has discussed a prob- 
lem which appears in one form or another in every state in the 
Union, namely, the problem of districting the state for high schools. 

The temptation of a small village which is surrounded by rich 
farms is to vote into its high-school district taxable areas which 
gain very little direct advantage from the high school. Mr. Reeves 
gives a number of very striking examples of the way in which long 
strips of territory have been included in high-school districts merely 
for the purpose of securing revenues. 

A second temptation, one to which rural districts often succumb 
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when threatened with annexation, is the organization of a protective 
district for the explicit purpose of not having a high school. As 
examples of this type, instances are cited where groups of farmers 
take advantage of the law defining high-school districts for the 
purpose of keeping their territory under their own control. 

There are also many areas which are not included in any high- 
school district. American states have from the first provided for 
elementary education by dividing all of the territory within their 
boundaries into elementary-school districts, but these same states 
have considered the high school as a luxury to be provided or 
dispensed with as the local community sees fit. Partial offsets 
for the lack of high-school districts have been sought in state laws 
providing that tuition charges of individual children of high-school 
age may be paid out of local or state funds. However, this substi- 
tute for actual inclusion of each child in a high-school district is a 
very unsatisfactory solution of a school problem which is constantly 
becoming more urgent. The fact is that the high school is rapidly 
developing into an essential part of the common-school system of 
the country. The basic question of the territorial support of the 
high school will have to be faced in the immediate future as one of 
the most important problems of state educational administration. 


CREDIT FOR QUALITY 

Indiana University has just published the proceedings of a 
conference held in November, 1923, for the high-school principals 
of the state of Indiana. 

Several of the papers presented could very properly be made 
subjects of extended comment. One is selected because it relates 
to a matter that is undoubtedly of increasing importance. Norma 
L. Tielking reports on the various types of experiments which are 
being undertaken in the high schools of Indiana in order to adapt 
the organization of these schools to the heterogeneous population 
resulting from the recent large increases in pupil registration. She 
enumerates economical plans which are being tried: “the plan of 
permitting able pupils to carry extra work and thus complete their 
high-school course in less than the usual amount of time, the plan 
of allowing extra credit for work of high quality, and the plan of 
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giving school credit for a limited amount of acceptable work done 
outside of school.” 

Certain general statements are made by Miss Tielking based 
on the reports submitted by 143 of the high-school principals of 
Indiana. 

Most schools report that they require pupils to have made an average of 
85 per cent or go per cent with no grade below 80 per cent in the work of the 
previous semester in order to gain permission to carry extra work. Eight per 
cent of the schools, however, do not consider grades at all when awarding 
pupils the privilege of carrying extra work. Most schools say that they require 
pupils to make 80 per cent or 85 per cent instead of a mere passing grade of 70 
per cent or 75 per cent in order to count the extra work which they are carrying 
as earned. Thirty-two per cent of the schools, however, require pupils to 
make only a passing grade to count extra work as earned. 

Although schools reported that they require pupils to have made averages of 
85 per cent or more with no grade below 8o per cent in order to obtain permis- 
sion to carry extra work, the data on the questionnaires showed that 48 per cent 
of the schools permitted repeaters to carry extra work. Hence it seems that 
the schools do not hold at all closely to the standards which they have set for 
granting extra-work privileges. 

Miss Tielking makes the following statements with regard to 
additional credit for high quality of work: 

Only fourteen (10 per cent) of the schools in the study have plans whereby 
they give some form of extra credit or recognition for quality of work. Three 
of these fourteen schools had an enrolment of over 500; nine were of the class 
between 100 and 500 in enrolment; and two were schools of less than 100 
enrolment. Credit for quality .plans, then, are most frequent in schools of 
medium size. 

One school uses a credit point plan which requires pupils to earn 32 points 
as well as 32 credits in order to be eligible for graduation. Credit points are 
given as follows: 

For a grade of 1 (94 per cent to 100 per cent)—3 points 
For a grade of 2 (85 per cent to 93 per cent)—2 points 
For a grade of 3 (78 per cent to 84 per cent)—1 point 
For a grade of 4 (70 per cent to 77 per cent)—no points 


It is evident that under this plan a pupil must make more than mere passing 
grades all through his high-school course in order to have enough credit points 
for graduation. 

Another school uses the following plan of weighted credits: 

For a grade of 95 per cent to 100 per cent 1.2 credits are given 
For a grade of go per cent to 94 per cent 1.1 credits are given 
For a grade of 80 per cent to 89 per cent 1.0 credit is given 
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For a grade of 75 per cent to 79 per cent .9 credit is given 
For a grade of 70 per cent to 74 per cent .8 credit is given 


It is evident that under this plan also a pupil must make more than mere 
passing grades in most of his courses if he is to have enough credits for gradu- 
ation. 

Still another school has an interesting plan of granting credit hours. A 
student is required to have 160 credit hours for graduation. The following 
scale is used in granting these credit hours: 

For a grade of S (96 per cent to 100 per cent)—5.6 credit hours 
For a grade of E (91 per cent to 95 per cent)—s5.4 credit hours 
For a grade of G (86 per cent to 90 per cent)—5.0 credit hours 
For a grade of F (81 per cent to 85 per cent)—4.7 credit hours 
For a grade of P (75 per cent to 80 per cent)—4.4 credit hours 


Under this plan a pupil must make each semester grades high enough to 
give him 20 credit hours, or he must take extra courses so that he may have 
the required 160 hours at the end of his four-year high-school course. 

Another school grants what it terms quality credits. These are granted in 
tenths as excess credit on regular credits. Two-tenths of a quality credit is 
granted for each regular credit earned with a grade of 95 per cent to 100 per 
cent, and one-tenth quality credit is granted for each regular credit earned with 
a grade of go per cent to 94 percent. Two such quality credits may be counted 
toward the 32 credits required for graduation. 

In some of the schools excess credit earned by high quality of work may not 
be counted toward graduation but is used merely to determine who shall 
graduate with honors. 

Most of the schools using these credit-for-quality plans say that they permit 
pupils to graduate in less than eight semesters’ time, but not without completion 
of all regularly required work and not with fewer than the usual number of 
courses. Thus the schools seem to be avoiding a danger often pointed out as an 
objection to credit-for-quality plans—the danger of permitting brilliant pupils to 
earn enough credit by making high grades to have the number of credits required 
for graduation when they have not completed the regular courses of the school. 
Credit for quality seems to be used in the schools included in this study to 
encourage a high standard of scholarship and to give able pupils recognition 
for their work. 


Similar details are given with regard to the other plans of arrang- 
ing the work of the pupils. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY STUDY-HALLS 


The general study-hall for the detention of pupils during their 
free periods has for a long time been regarded as a necessary evil, 
both from the point of view of high-school administration and from 
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the point of view of economical building construction. The general 
study-hall is wasteful of building space and inefficient when eval- 
uated in terms of pupil-results. In the more recent high-school 
buildings, several smaller study-halls have been substituted for 
the large general auditorium study-hall, but the library has in most 
cases remained as an independent unit. 

The following plan of combining study-halls with departmental 
libraries has been worked out by A. L. Spohn, principal of the 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana: The study rooms are 
equipped with departmental libraries—one room for English, one 
for mathematics, one for science, one for the languages, and another 
for the social sciences and the commercial subjects. The pupils 
are assigned to these library study-halls for regular daily study in 
at least two subjects. Strong teachers from each department 
are assigned to these study libraries for two or more consecutive 
periods. These teachers are in close touch with the study problems 
and habits of the pupils under their direction and co-operate with 
the classroom teachers in stimulating the pupils to improve their 
work. The pupil looks upon the study room as a laboratory or . 
opportunity room where he can do his work effectively under com- 
petent direction. The result is a new attitude and a better spirit. 
Less time is wasted, and marked improvement in classroom work 
is evident. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


The National University of Mexico asks that publicity be given 
to the following announcement of its summer session: 


The National University is operated by the Mexican government and is 
in no sense a profit-making institution. The first summer-school session was 
held in 1921 and was attended by approximately three hundred American 
teachers. It is believed that the fifth session, to be held next July and August, 
will attract at least five hundred teachers from the United States. 

The faculty of the 1925 summer school will be composed of professors of the 
National University and several highly trained specialists from the United 
States. Most of the courses will be conducted in Spanish and will for this 
reason be of inestimable value to teachers of this language. There will, 
however, be a number of general culture courses for those having no knowledge 
of Spanish. 

Mexico City, cooler than Denver during the summer months, is an ideal 
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place for study. The many sight-seeing trips to be offered under University 
supervision will include visits to world-famous archaeological ruins, pyramids 
that rival those of Egypt in size and interest, and many other places of archaeo- 
logical, historical, or scenic interest. 

The primary object of the National University in offering a summer school 
for American teachers is to assist in promoting a more complete rapproche- 
ment between Mexico and the United States. The hundreds of American 
teachers who have attended the preceding summer sessions have returned to 
their country with an altogether different and more favorable attitude toward 
Mexico, an attitude that will naturally be accepted by the thousands of students 
coming under their influence. 

Complete information regarding the 1925 summer session may be obtained 
by addressing Sr. Manuel Romero de Terreros, Secretary of the Summer School, 
Universidad Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, D. F. 


VOLUNTEER RECITATIONS 


Harrison Van Cott, principal of the high school at Schenectady, 
New York, reports a novel plan of conducting recitations as follows: 


The following is a brief description of the essential features of the volunteer 
method in recitation which some of the teachers in the Schenectady High School 
are trying out with considerable satisfaction. The method is described by its 
name; the pupils volunteer to recite instead of being called upon individually 
by the teacher. The method varies in different classes; the essentials follow: 
No failures are recorded in the teacher’s class book, and the pupils know it. 
The pupils are urged to volunteer to recite. Each pupil is expected to make at 
least three recitations a week upon subjects that come up in class discussion 
that he thinks he knows something about. He is credited according to the 
teacher’s best judgment concerning his volunteered recitation. If, at the end 
of the week, he has not embraced the opportunity to volunteer three times, he 
is required to make it up at some special appointment with the teacher. 

This method was suggested to some of the teachers who are willing to try 
new things because many adolescent boys and girls seem to fear being called 
upon for the one thing in the lesson which they do not know and the zero mark 
which follows. In such an attitude of mind a pupil cannot either absorb any 
of the work or keep his mind on the subject under discussion; instead, he is 
thinking about the next question and wondering whether the teacher will 
call upon him. The volunteer method, according to the reports of the teachers 
who haved tried it, tends to give pupils more confidence in themselves. It 
eliminates the waste of time which results from calling upon pupils for something 
they do not happen to know and giving them time to hedge, hesitate, and then 
sit down; it causes a better attitude of mind on the part of the pupil toward 
the recitations of his classmates and the remarks of the teacher. After the 
pupil has successfully recited several times on the things he knows he knows, 
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he begins to respect his own ability and develops an eagerness to do his best 
at all times; class discussions are enlivened and are more profitable to the 
individual class members. 

Of course, the success of this method depends on the skill of the teacher. 
Some of our teachers who have tried it like it; some have applied it unskilfully 
and do not like it. However, the method has many features which commend 
it, the most important being that it will develop the initiative of the pupils 
and make them more confident of their ability to participate in class work. 


SPECIAL TALENTS 


The following item, which appeared in the New York Times, 
raises a number of questions which are of fundamental importance 
to those who are responsible for the guidance programs of schools: 


The popular theory that a man has a highly developed gift for one kind of 
work and not for another was attacked today by Professor Carl C. Brigham, 
of the Department of Psychology, Princeton University. After investigating 
for several years, he believes that the ability of the individual which can be 
utilized in any field constitutes the major portion, perhaps 80 per cent of his 
aptitude. 

Professor Brigham, after a study of psychological tests of several classes, 
declares that the reputed inability of a student to do work in a certain field 
“would seem to relate to distaste and emotional bias rather than to any pecu- 
liarly defective cognitive endowment.” 

He does not deny that the student may possess a different degree of ability 
in different subjects, and he recognizes that the problem is not easy to solve, but, 
after the necessary reservations, he concludes: 

“The studies made from different angles, however, are entirely in agreement 
and give a satisfactory pragmatic answer. It would seem that although 
special abilities for mathematical and scientific work, on the one hand, and work 
in the languages, on the other, may exist, they constitute a small portion of 
the total ability involved. 

“A student will bring to his five courses each term a certain amount of 
ability which is common to the courses and some special ability which may be 
specific for one or two. The nature of these specific abilities is not analyzable 
from our data; nor is their existence absolutely demonstrable.” 

Professor Brigham reaches a practical conclusion of interest to teachers. 
The student of fair general ability frequently assures his teacher that in one of 
his subjects he cannot master the course because ck of capacity along those 
lines. On this point, Professor Brigham conclud€s: 

“From the standpoint of the individual student, it would seem that a 
professed inability to master any particular course in the Princeton curriculum 
could not be offered as an adequate excuse for poor grades in that course. That 
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does not mean that a happy combination of interests and special aptitudes in 
small amounts does not give a greater net yield in a given course, but it does 
mean that the Princeton curriculum may be profitably pursued by almost any 
student willing to put forth a reasonable amount of effort.” 

In the opinion of Professor Brigham, the same popular beliefs regarding 
highly specialized business or professional abilities are fallacious. 

“Of course, all the scientific men in the vocational-guidance movement are 
aware,” he said, “that certain vocations may have a great deal in common, and 
they are trying to determine how much is general or common and how much is 
special, but the layman takes an entirely different view. The untrained em- 
ployment manager is much readier to give a final answer as to fitness or 
unfitness for a given vocation than the scientist. The reason is that the scientist 
checks up his predictions, while the layman rarely follows up to find out whether 
he is right or wrong. 

“Tt is a curious fact that many people are ready to give vocational advice on 
the flimsiest sort of evidence. Many people perform a mystic sort of operation, 
which they call ‘sizing up the man,’ and, after a few minutes of interview, will 
glibly advise the person to become a forester, or a lawyer, or a bricklayer. 
A still more curious fact is that reputable business men, apparently competent 
in the management of their own affairs, seem to be more gullible than any other 
group in adopting quack vocational-guidance schemes. ; 

“Tf someone would only follow up the advice given by such vocational 
magicians and find out how many of the men they advised to become foresters 
wound up at a ribbon counter and how many they advised to take up black- 
smithing became college professors, the situation would be much healthier.” 


COSTS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


The State Department of Public Instruction of Indiana has 
made a study of the cost of high-school education throughout the 
state. The report of the study is prefaced by a clear statement 
of the reasons why the public is demanding, in view of the steadily 
increasing costs, better and more efficient organization of schools. 
The facts are then set forth in detail for schools of different sizes. 

For the purposes of the study, the schools were divided into 
five groups. Group I included all commissioned high schools 
having an enrolment of from 1 to 50; Group II, all schools having 
an enrolment of from 51 to 100; Group III, all schools having an 
enrolment of from 101 to 200; Group IV, all schools having 
an enrolment of from 201 to 500; Group V, all schools having an 
enrolment of 501 or more. 
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The following summary of findings and recommendations is 
presented: 

It is found that the median monthly salaries of teachers in Groups I, II, 
III, IV, and V schools are $138.48, $150.87, $144.33, $160.41, and $184.24, 
respectively; that the average number of students enrolled in school Groups 
I, II, III, IV, and V is 39.6, 72.7, 134.3, 307.6, and 857.5, respectively, and that 
the average of the medians of size of classes in the school groups is 11.8, 15.7, 
19.0, 20.2, and 22.6, respectively; moreover, there is a wide variation in the 
size of classes in the same group of schools. It is shown that the median pupil- 
hour load of each teacher in the school groups is 47.2, 68.7, 86.6, 95.8, and 103.0, 
respectively. The median instructional cost in these groups is 14.3, 9.7, 8.5, 
9.0, and 9.6 cents, respectively, the highest cost being in Group I schools where 
the salary is the lowest, the average number of students enrolled the smallest, 
the median number of pupils in a class and the median pupil-hour load of each 
teacher the smallest. It is evident that the small high school offers particular 
and important problems of organization and control. This fact stands out 
with great prominence. The data given in this study justify the following 
conclusions: 

1. Of the factors which determine the cost of instruction the pupil-hour 
load of a teacher is the most important one. 

2. Where the enrolment of the school is less than the average in Group 
ITI schools—134—the likelihood of undersized classes is more marked, depending 
upon the size of the enrolment, and the pupil-hour teaching load will tend toward 
the lowest limit in Group I schools—15 or less—as the enrolment becomes 
smaller. 

3. The ability of the school administrator to organize his school so that the 
teacher will have a normal pupil-hour load is fundamental in bringing about 
efficiency and economy of administration. 

4. Length of service is a very much more important factor in determining 
teachers’ salaries than training. 

As a means of improvement the following recommendations are made: 

1. There is need for the wisest professional and administrative leadership. 

2. There is need for the elimination of the small high school, depending 
upon the condition of roads and the proximity of other high schools. 

3. It is important that the range of subjects offered in Groups I and II 
schools should be reduced to the minimum essentials. 

4. The principle of alternation should be used in certain subjects in all 
small high schools. 

5. The teaching load should not be less than 100 to 125 pupil-hours daily. 

6. In the small high schools special subjects should not be offered each 

year. They should be offered so that each pupil may have the opportunity 
during his four-year course to elect at least one credit ($ unit) in each subject 
required by law in a commissioned high school. 
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7. The development of an administrative plan of alternation of teachers in 
special subjects within a county is apparent. 

8. The establishment of a budgetary and accounting system that will 
make possible reliable comparison of costs between schools is an imperative 
need. 

FAILURE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The following table of failure data for the period from 1909 to 
1923, compiled by Principal A. V. Lockhart of the Lockport Town- 
ship High School, Lockport, Illinois, represents a type of statistical 

SUMMARY RECORD OF SEMESTER UNITS OF FAILURE OF ALL 


STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE LOCKPORT TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL, 1909-23 


Number of Semester 
Units of Failure at 
Date of Withdrawal 
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study which merits encouragement. The statistics on failure which 
have been published have generally covered very short periods of 
time. Mr. Lockhart has checked the record of every pupil enrolled 
in the Lockport Township High School since its establishment. 


Number | | Number | Number | Pupils | Total 
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Credit Credit Was 
Doubtful 
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He shows the number of semester units of failure recorded against 
each pupil at the date of withdrawal. Of the 759 pupils enrolled, 
279 (approximately 37 per cent) graduated. Of these, 150 (20 
per cent) graduated without failure. One hundred and twenty-nine 
pupils graduated with a total of 502 semester units of failure, or an 
average of four semester units per pupil. Four hundred and eighty 
pupils (63 per cent) withdrew before graduation, 154 of whom had 
no failures in their records. The remaining 326 pupils had an 
aggregate of 1,475 semester units of failure, or an average of 4.5 
units per pupil. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


It is interesting to note that the problem of universal higher 
education is being given special attention in England. In recent 
years an effort has been made, through school legislation, to open up 
educational opportunities to pupils of all classes on a much larger 
scale than ever before. 

An editorial in the London Times Educational Supplement 
indicates the difficulties that are being encountered in developing 
a program of general secondary education and also makes it clear 
that there is a vivid realization of the importance of providing such 
education for all of the young people of England. 


On one point all candidates for the suffrages of the people in the present 
general election are agreed, that continued education organically related to 
primary education must be available for all. There are variations in the pro- 
posals as to how this national necessity should be met, but as to the national 
necessity all parties in the state are agreed. The nation can no longer afford 
to keep its youth ignorant and therefore unhealthy. Every economic and 
social problem of our day turns on the defeat of what Lord John Russell called 
“the Empire of Ignorance.”” Unemployment in the economic sphere, com- 
munism and bolshevism in the constitutional sphere, moral and physical sick- 
ness in the social sphere, are all ultimately products of ignorance and solvents of 
civilization. The great hope of the present day is that all parties are united in 
the effort to destroy that ignorance which, if it is not destroyed, will itself 
destroy the nation and the Empire. It is at this hopeful juncture that Mr. 
Spurley Hey, the able director of education at Manchester, has issued his 
substantial pamphlet on “The Central School” and has contributed a summary 
of his views to our columns today. Whether students of practical education 
agree with all Mr. Hey’s conclusions or not, all must realize the value of his 
effort to bring the facts of the position as to continued education before the 
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public in a form that can be understood. Our difference in outlook from Mr. 
Hey is that he, almost inevitably, thinks chiefly in terms of school buildings, 
while we base our arguments in terms of curricula. We advocate secondary 
education for all, while we fully realize that secondary schools for all, 
if by the term “schools” is meant buildings of the existing type of sec- 
ondary school buildings, is a misleading phrase. Mr. Hey condemns 
roundly the slogan “‘secondary schools for all” and asserts that certain “strong 
advocates of further education . . . . have apparently become obsessed with 
the belief that the secondary school offers the only possible road to salvation.” 
We entirely agree with Mr. Hey on this point if by the term “the secondary 
school” he means the school building covered by the Secondary School Regula- 
tions. What we stand for is “secondary education for all,” and we believe, 
on an ultimate analysis, that Mr. Hey stands for something hardly distinguish- 
able from it. 

The present position is agreed on all hands to be deplorable. We will take 
Mr. Hey’s figures. In the recognized secondary schools there are about 360,000 
children, of whom 85,000 are under twelve years of age. Mr. Hey says that 
there ought to be one million “if ability to profit is taken as the basis.”” We 
should put the figure considerably higher. It is, as Mr. Hey says, “abundantly 
clear” that there are many who are turned away from secondary and central 
schools by sheer lack of accommodation. In Manchester, for instance, 8,000 
children are fit each year to compete for 1,400 places in the secondary and central 
schools. The problem has only to be stated to see how, throughout the country, 
we are wasting our best material. Mr. Hey sees a solution in a development 
of the idea of the central school. We see a solution in the transformation of 
the upper standards in the existing elementary schools into junior secondary 
schools, which will automatically supply pupils, who have had what Matthew 
Arnold calls “a general, liberal training,” to various types of higher secondary 
and technical schools. Is Mr. Hey’s solution fundamentally different from the 
solution long since put forward in these columns? In each case there must be a 
certain amount of new school building. What we insist upon is what Matthew 
Arnold insisted upon, that there should be a definite liberal curriculum forming 
“the studies of the lower classes in all secondary schools, and should be the 
same for all boys at this stage.” We agree, and Arnold would have agreed, 
that the liberal curriculum for girls would present certain differences. ‘Then 
comes a bifurcation, according to the boys’ aptitudes and aims. Either the 
study of the humanities or the study of nature is henceforth to be the predomi- 
nating part of his instruction.” There is a definite moment of what Arnold 
calls bifurcation, and, on the average, probably the moment is different in the 
cases of the two sexes. We ask that the preliminary definite liberal curriculum, 
the basis of all secondary education, should be available for every child in our 
schools. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF OCCUPATIONS: 
A PROBLEM IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 
Yale University 


The object of the investigation here reported was twofold. In 
the first place, the writer was interested in obtaining information 
with regard to the social standing of the teaching profession. He 
was especially desirous of getting from high-school students some 
estimate of the status of this calling. In recent years much has 
been said and written regarding the altered condition of the teacher 
and the lowered prestige of those to whom society delegates the 
educational function. Many have assumed that the point has 
been réached in the degradation of the profession where one is 
justified in feeling some embarrassment if found within its ranks. 
In the second place, the writer wished to direct attention toward 
an important problem in vocational guidance which is seldom 
squarely faced. In all that has been written on occupations there 
is a tendency to disregard the fundamental question of social status. 
Detailed information has been gathered with respect to the financial 
remuneration, security, and hazards of occupations, but the ques- 
tion of social rating is ordinarily dismissed with the statement that a 
particular calling is highly respectable. These careful studies of 
the objective aspects of occupations are highly commendable, but 
the less tangible characteristics of vocational life should not be 
disregarded. It is even debatable that these characteristics are in 
peculiar need of examination. 
In order to throw some light on this question of aft, forty- 
five occupations were selected for study. These occupations were 
chosen more or less at random from the entire vocational range 
and were submitted to various groups of persons to be ranked 
according to their social standing. The list of occupations selected 
and the instructions for ranking them are as follows: 
16 
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Tue Soctat Status oF OCCUPATIONS 

In most communities certain occupations are accorded a higher rating than 
others. There is a tendency for us to “look up to” persons engaged in some 
occupations and “down on” those engaged in others. We may even be 
ashamed or proud of our relatives because of their occupations. 

In the following list are forty-five occupations which you are to arrange in 
the order of their social standing. After that occupation which is most “looked 
up to” place the number “1”; after that which occupies second place in this 
respect, the number “2”; and so on, until finally you place the number “45” 
after that occupation which receives the lowest social rating. You will avoid 
mistakes if, on a separate sheet of paper, you first arrange the forty-five occu- 
pations into nine groups of five occupations each, putting the five highest in the 
first group, the next five in the second group, etc. Then you can put the five 
in each group in their proper order and finally transfer your rankings to the 


column below. 
Occupation Rank 


Army captain (United States 
Automobile manufacturer (owner of a 
Banker (part owner and director of bank of moderate size).......... Siti 
Barber (does not own shop in which he works)..................+.- ee 
Blacksmith (does not own shop in which he works)................- a 
Carpenter (works for building contractor). 
Civil engineer (designs and directs construction of bridges, tunnels, etc.) 

Clergyman (minister, pastor, preacher, or priest). .................. 
Coal miner (drills, blasts, and digs coal in mine).................... cmmndions 
College professor (teaches in college or university).................. nininditae 
Ditch digger (works with pick and 
Dry goods merchant (owns dry goods store of moderate size)........ chimintiio. 
Electrician (wires houses for electricity). 
Elementary-school teacher (teaches in city school system)........... cinta 
Factory manager (manages but does not own garment factory)....... ——_ 
Factory operative (runs sewing machine in garment factory)......... ohgeuients 
Farmer (owns and works farm of 160 acres)... 
Foreign missionary (working in India) 
Grocer (owns grocery store of moderate 
High-school teacher (teaches in city high school). 
Hod carrier (carries brick, mortar, and stone in house building)...... amet 
Insurance agent (sells life 
Janitor (looks after private residence)........... 
Lawyer (practices law in the 
Locomotive engineer (runs engine on 
Machinist (highly skilled in making and repairing machines)......... iain 
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Occupation Rank 

Mail carrier (delivers United States mail)... 
Man of leisure (has income from large fortune made by grandfather) ____ 
Motorman (runs motor on street car). 
Plumber (fits and repairs gas and water pipes, bathroom fixtures, etc.) 
Policeman (keeps order and enforces the 
Railroad conductor (in charge of passenger train)................. ice: cement 
Rural-school teacher (teaches twenty pupils in one-room rural school) —____ 
Salesman (in men’s furnishing goods store). 
Soldier (private, United States 
Superintendent of schools (in city of 50,000 inhabitants)............ ama 
Tailor (makes men’s garments but does not own shop in which he works) 
Traveling salesman (represents wholesale drug company)............ sia 
Typesetter (sets up type for printing newspaper)................... eiaiiitiiiee 
Waiter (takes and fills orders of guests in restaurant)............... siamrninaten 
School Course. Date 
Sex. Age: Years. Months. 
Country of your father’s birth 
Your father’s occupation 
What occupation do you expect to enter after completing your education? 


That the method employed had certain weaknesses became clear 
as the study progressed. The criticism may be made with some 
justice that the task of ranking these forty-five occupations is too 
difficult for the ordinary high-school student. The purely mechani- 
cal difficulties involved in ranking such a large number of items are 
not inconsiderable. Since the exercise requires a great deal of pains 
and prolonged concentration of attention, it seems probable that in 
many instances the motivation secured was inadequate to insure 
optimum results. Undoubtedly, the judgments would have been 
somewhat more reliable if the number of occupations had been 
twenty-five instead of forty-five. Nevertheless, it is believed that 
the instructions given on the blank were rather faithfully followed 
and that the ranking was fairly well done. 

‘There is a second and more fundamental criticism of the method 
employed. In ranking these occupations one labors under a certain 
misunderstanding to a greater or less extent. According to the 
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instructions, these callings were to be ranked on the basis of their 
actual standing in the community. In some instances the evidence 
suggests that the occupation was ranked not according to actual 
standing but according to an ideal situation which reflects the 
prejudices of the individual doing the ranking. The rank was 
assigned to indicate what ought to be rather than what is. If the 
investigation were to be repeated, the instructions on this point 
would be made more emphatic. The need of keeping the present 
situation always in mind would be stressed. 

This article reports the results secured from six groups of persons: 
82 Minneapolis school teachers, 62 Freshmen in the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Minnesota, 60 Seniors in the Milwaukee 
Trade School for Boys, 126 Seniors in the Bridgeport High School 
(Connecticut), 78 Seniors in the Meriden High School (Connecticut), 
and 42 Seniors in the Wallingford High School (Connecticut).* The 
occupations were ranked by several other groups, but the results 
differed in no essential respect from those reported here. 

By tabulating the rankings assigned to the different occupa- 
tions by the various individuals within each group, it was possible, 
by deriving medians, to secure a single rank for each occupation 
which represents the combined judgments of the members of the 
group. The results of this tabulation for the six groups included 
in the study are given in Table I. This table reads as follows: 
According to the combined judgments of the 126 Seniors in the 
Bridgeport High School, the army captain is ranked g in social 
status; the automobile manufacturer, 5; the banker, 2; etc. 

An examination of this table shows remarkable agreement among 
the six groups. The coefficients of correlation are all above .go; 
in one instance the correlation is .97. The correlation between 
the judgments of the Seniors in the Wallingford High School and the 
judgments of the Seniors in the Milwaukee Trade School for Boys 
is .95. One would think that the differences in social background 
and vocational future between these two groups would be revealed ~ 
in the occupational judgments, but such is apparently not the case. 

t For the data concerning the Minneapolis teachers and the Freshmen in the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, the writer is indebted to 


Professor S. R. Powers, now of Columbia University, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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The section of the country represented by the group seems to have 
very little effect on the ranking of the occupations. The occupation 
of the parent, as shown by facts not presented in this table, is of 
relatively little importance. Likewise, even though the students in 
the Milwaukee Trade School for Boys give a higher rank to the civil 
engineer than do the other groups, and the students in the College of 
Agriculture give the farmer the highest rating which this occupation 
is accorded, the occupational expectation of the individual seems to 
give but little bias to the judgment. It would seem that, accord- 
ing to the views of these groups of students and teachers, occupa- 
tions differ greatly in social status and that the position of a partic- 
ular occupation is fairly constant. 

The reader will now be interested in noting the status of the 
teaching profession. The most obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from an examination of the facts in Table I is that, on the whole, 
_ the various teaching occupations are given high ranks. The college 
professor is ranked second, the superintendent of schools seventh, 
the high-school teacher tenth, the elementary-school teacher 
thirteenth, and the rural-school teacher nineteenth. The status 
of the profession would seem, therefore, to be higher than some of 
its critics have led us to believe. Of course, the ranks assigned the 
several teaching occupations may have been raised somewhat by 
the fact that the blanks were filled out under the supervision of 
teachers. In order to reduce the operation of this factor to its 
smallest proportions, the name of the individual ranking the occupa- 
tions was not called for on the blank. Hence, the pupil was not 
influenced by the expectation that his judgment would be observed 
by the teacher in charge. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the extent of agreement 
among the individuals composing the group. As we have observed, 
the rankings given in Table I represent group judgments rather 
than individual judgments. It will be of interest, therefore, to 
present some measure of the range of the rankings within the group. 
The measure adopted for this purpose is the quartile range, and in 
Table II this measure of the disagreement among the members of 
two groups (the Minneapolis teachers and the Meriden High School 
Seniors) is given. According to this table, the quartile range of 
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TABLE II 


QuaRTILE RANGE OF RANKINGS OF ForRTY-FIVE OCCUPATIONS 
By 82 MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 78 
SENIORS IN THE MERIDEN HicH ScHooL ~ 


82 Min lis 
Teachers 


College professor 
Ditch digger 


Elementary-school teacher 
Factory 

Factory operative 

Farmer 


q. 
8. 
6. 
8. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
4. 
9. 
7. 
8. 
3. 
9. 
9. 
5. 
4. 
4. 
7. 
4. 
8. 


ow 


Superintendent of schools 
Tailor 
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Occupation in the Meriden 
High School 
Automobile manufacturer........ 
Dry goods merchant............ 
omotive engineer............ 
Railroad conductor............. 
Rural-school teacher. ........... 
Street cleaner. 
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judgments for the teachers varies from 1.7 for the hod carrier to 
15.1 for the man of leisure. For the high-school students the varia- 
tion is from 3. 1 for the ditch digger to 38.8 for the man of leisure. 
It should also be noted that the teachers were somewhat more 
consistent in their judgments than were the high-school Seniors, 
since the average quartile range for the former is 6.0 and for the 
latter 8.8. From the facts presented in this table the conclusion 
may be drawn that, while groups agree, individuals tend to disagree. 
TABLE III 
Forty-FIVE OCCUPATIONS RANKED ACCORDING TO QuARTILE RANGE* 


w 


ix) 
co 


College professor 
Ditch digger 


ELESS 


Elementary-school teacher. . . cleaner 
Factory manager Superintendent of schools. . 
Factory operative Tailor 


For the purpose of emphasizing the fact that there is more dis- 
agreement on the rank of some occupations than on the rank of 
others, Table III is presented. This table is based on the differ- 
ences in the quartile range of the rankings made by four groups: 
the Minneapolis teachers, the University of Minnesota Freshmen, 
the Milwaukee Trade School Seniors, and the Meriden High School 
Seniors. According to this table, the hod carrier is given a rank of 
1. This means that there was the least disagreement on placing this 


Occupation Rank Occupation Rank 
er 27 Insurance agent............ 42 
Automobile manufacturer. ... 24 
23° 
Civil engineer.............. 12 
15 
17 
6 Railroad conductor......... 
3 Rural-school teacher........ 
. Foreign missionary.......... 36 Traveling salesman.......... 
Trade School for Boys, and 78 Seniors in the Meriden High School. 
#} 
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occupation. At the other extreme is the man of leisure, with a rank 
of 45. On this occupation, if such we may call it, there was con- 
sistently the greatest disagreement. 

There are at least three reasons for these differences in the extent 
of agreement. In the first place, the disagreement may be due to 
unfamiliarity with the occupation. The farmer is an example. In 
the second place, the disagreement may merely reflect the uncertain 
status of the occupation. The insurance agent is representative of 


TABLE IV 
ComPARISON OF SoctAL STATUS AND INTELLIGENCE LEVEL 


Intelligence Social Status 
Rank Rank 


© ON ANUP WD 


* Derived from data presented in Army Mental Tests: —— Typical Results, and Practical 
Applications, p. 23. Washington: Government Printing Office, x9 


this class of calling. In the third place, the disagreement may be 
traceable to the failure to follow instructions. As we have already 
observed, in some instances an occupation was ranked according to 
the present social situation, while in other instances the same occupa- 
tion was given the rank that the individual thought it ought to have. 
The man of leisure is an excellent illustration of this type of dis- 
agreement. In this case the disagreement was considerably 
greater than would be secured by chance. When this occupation 
was ranked according to the actual situation, it was accorded a very 


Occupation 
I 
15 
13 
Railroad conductor............. 10 10 
13 II 
17 19 
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high status, but when it was ranked according to an idealistic notion 
of its real worth, it was placed at the other extreme of the scale. 

It would be of interest to analyze the various factors that deter- 
mine the social status of an occupation, but such an analysis is 
beyond the scope of this study. However, since for a restricted list 
of occupations the facts are available, a single table will be pre- 
sented showing the relation between social status and intelligence 
level. In Table IV the reader is shown a comparison of these two 
factors for the twenty occupations for which we have the intelligence 
records. These records are derived from the results of the mental 
tests given to the drafted men during the war. According to the 
facts presented in this table, the correlation between social status 
and intelligence level is .73. Although the performance on the tests 
probably reflects educational opportunities as much as it does inborn 
qualities and although in some cases a particular occupation was 
probably represented in the army by a specially selected group of 
young men, the relation between the two series is significant. . 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, we should point out some of the wider implica- 
tions of the findings of this investigation. That there are clear-cut 
differences in the social status of occupations is evident. Whether 
we like it or not, some occupations, at least according to the views 
of the groups investigated, receive a much higher social rating than 
other occupations. 

The importance of these intangible rewards of an occupation can 
hardly be overemphasized. ‘These rewards reflect the social judg- 
ment and are measures of the approval and disapproval which 
society attaches to the different forms of occupational service. To 
these subtle social forces which are the basic forces making for social 
control the individual will always respond. If an occupation carries 
great social prestige, it is certain to attract boys and girls into its 
ranks. 

It has often been remarked by those interested in the problems 
of vocational guidance that an extraordinarily large proportion of 
the children in the high schools are looking toward the professions. 
This has been taken as evidence of defective knowledge on the part 
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of the high-school pupil of the world in which he lives. The present 
investigation would suggest that high-school students know a great 
deal about this world. They look forward to the professional occu- 
pations because they are sensitive to the social judgment and 
because they recognize the prestige which is attached to these 
callings. The difficulty, perhaps, is that they know too much 
rather than too little about the world into which they are going. 

The problem of guidance is greatly complicated by these differ- 
ences in social status. If all occupations were of equal standing in 
the community, the counselor could be somewhat more arbitrary in 
advising individuals to enter or to avoid certain occupations. He 
could think chiefly in terms of the abilities of pupils and vigorously 
encourage each to enter the occupation for which he is best fitted. 
As it is, we must proceed very slowly in advising a pupil not to 
enter any occupation that attracts him. In our society, in spite of 
what is said about the dignity of labor, many occupations which 
are clearly necessary to the promotion of the common good are 
stamped as unworthy and are thus given an essentially negative 
social standing. This situation must be faced frankly and honestly. 
We must either follow the policy of pointing out to our pupils the 
great differences in the social status of occupations or make some 
definite effort through the schools and other educational agencies so 
to alter the prevailing social attitudes that every occupation which 
is necessary to the life of society will be accorded positive social 
recognition. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF FAILING PUPILS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


W. C. REAVIS 
University High School, University of Chicago 


The administration of failing pupils is a problem which in recent 
years has occasioned much discussion in both elementary and 
secondary schools. Elementary schools in particular, because of 
compulsory-education laws, have had to attack the problem from 
many angles. Special schools and ungraded classes have been 
organized, especially in the larger cities, for those pupils who, 
because of handicaps, cannot profit from the work of the regular 
school. Individual instruction, enrichment of curricular materials, 
and improvement of school conditions in general have likewise 
contributed toward the solution of the failure problem in the 

ementary school by seeking to develop in the potential failure 
type compensating abilities of a sort which will justify, both from 
the standpoint of the individuals concerned and from the standpoint 
f society, the expenditure in time and money involved. 

The high school has viewed the failure problem in a different 
light, although it is approaching more and more the point of view 
of the elementary school. It has dealt with a select group of 
students, and its functions have been more or less selective. The 
pupils are older and, presumably, have mastered the tools of 
learning. They must, therefore, assume a greater degree of personal 
responsibility for the use made of the school. While the secondary 
school cannot unload the responsibility for failure on the pupil 
alone, it errs in its.administration of the pupil unless it develops 
in him a keen sense of responsibility for the proper use of school time 
and opportunities. 

It was with the foregoing thought in mind that Superintendent 
Thomas M. Cole recommended to the Board of School Directors 
of Seattle, Washington, in February, 1921, the adoption of a rule 
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designed to accomplish the end desired in the administration of 
failing pupils in the Seattle high schools. 


A student who does not pass in at least three subjects, in addition to the 
required work in gymnasium, during any semester in school will be placed on 
probation at the beginning of the following semester, notice to the parent or 
guardian being given simultaneously. Failure to maintain a passing grade in 
three subjects during the probation semester shall cause him to be dropped 
from the regular high school at any regular report time during the semester, 
or at the close of the semester, provided the parent or guardian has been duly 
warned. The time of dropping a student, whether it be at any regular report 
time or at the end of the semester, shall be left optional with the principal. 

A student dropped from school on account of poor work will not be rein- 
stated before one semester has elapsed after the close of the semester in which 
he was dropped, and, when reinstated, he will remain on probation until he 
makes a passing grade in three subjects one semester. 

Exceptions may be made to the rule in case of illness or part-time 
attendance. 


While the plan was adopted primarily to arouse the “loafer” 
type, it was recognized that to make the rule effective provisions 
must be made which would prevent legal interference of any sort. 
Accordingly, ungraded high-school classes were organized which 


may be attended during the semester the pupil is barred from the 
regular high school. A program of eight or ten academic subjects 
is offered in which regular high-school credits may be earned. 
Attendance is voluntary on the part of the pupil, but in the case 
of those who elect to attend an attempt is made to diagnose their 
difficulties and to apply effective remedial instruction. 

From a legal necessity, to prevent the overriding of school 
authority, the ungraded high school has become a real compensating 
opportunity for the pupil who cannot progress at a normal rate 
because of special disability. The numbers in the special classes 
are small, and the teachers are able to give individual pupils careful 
attention. An effort is also made to develop in the pupils effective 
study habits and a genuine interest in the work undertaken. Per- 
formance in the special classes is frequently superior to the results 
achieved in the regular schools, in spite of the fact that the native 
ability of the pupils is supposedly lower. 

In Table I comparative data for six consecutive semesters are 
given to show the percentage of pupils enrolled who failed to meet 
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the conditions of the failure rule each semester and the percentage 
of pupils placed on probation who were dropped from the regular 
high school. For the three-year period, 8 per cent of the pupil 
enrolment was placed on probation. Of the pupils placed on proba- 
tion from January, 1921, to June, 1923, 10.6 per cent were dropped 
after one semester for failure to meet the standards specified. 
Twenty-five per cent of the pupils dropped availed themselves of 
the opportunities offered in the ungraded high school. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Pupits PLACED ON PROBATION AND NUMBER 
AND PERCENTAGE OF PROBATION Pupits DroprpeD EAcH SEMESTER 
FROM JANUARY, 1921, TO JANUARY, 1924 


PROBATION PuPILs 
PUPILS PLACED ON DRopPEeD THE FOLLOWING 


ToraL PROBATION 
Scxoot! SEMESTER 
ENROLMENT 


Number Percentage 


1920-21: 
Second semester 9,771 771 


10,400 
10,885 780 


10,924 841 
1,405 759 


11,808 955 


A stucy of the relative ages of non-probation and probation 
pupils in three of the eight Seattle high schools throws some light 
on the failure problem. In the freshman and sophomore classes, 
in which the greatest numbers are placed on probation, it is the 
older pupils who fail to adjust themselves successfully to school 
conditions. Even in the junior and senior classes, from which most 
of the weak pupils have been eliminated, those who are placed on 
the probation list are, on the average, from three to eight months 
older than those who carry their work at the standards set. The 
facts given in Table II indicate that the chronological age of the 
pupil bears a marked relation to the character of the work done in 
school. 

A comparison of the mental and chronological ages of the 


1 
8 84 II 
1921-22: 
First semester........ II 128 Ir 
Second semester....... 7 57 7 
1922-23: 
First semester........ 8 III 13 
Second semester...... 7 73 10 
1923-24: 
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probation pupils referred to in Table II shows great deviation from 
the normal relation (Table III). In the freshman and sophomore 
years combined the mental age varies from six years above the 


TABLE II 


RELATIVE AGES OF NON-PROBATION AND PROBATION Pupits IN THREE 
ScHoois IN THE First SEMESTER OF THE 
ScHoot YEAR 1923-24 


Pupits PLACED ON 
PROBATION AVERAGE AGE 


Non-Proba- | Probation 


7 
II 
5 
2 


6 


TABLE III 


' RELATION BETWEEN MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF 334 PUPILS 
ON PROBATION IN THREE HicH ScHOOLS IN THE First SEMESTER 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1923-24 


Chronological Subtracted 
Age Freshmen | Sophomores 


I 
3 
8 
9 

19 

19 

28 

18 

10 
5 
3 
I 
° 
° 


Or 


I 
° 
3 
9 
4 

18 

29 

24 

28 

13 
8 
° 
2 
2 


124 


8 


chronological age to seven years below. In the junior and senior 
years combined the variation is from two years above to seven years 
below. The fact that pupils with mental ages from three to six 


ENROLMENT 
re 1,879 124 14-6 15-7 
Sophomores............ 1,335 141 15-7 16-3 
1,034 49 16-8 16-11 - 
923 20 17-7 18-3 
Total 
2 
3 
Ir 
18 
30 
43 
70 
56 
29 
3 
3 
334 
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years above their chronological ages do not appear in the probation 
lists of the junior and senior groups indicates that such pupils have 
either decided to work in the regular high school at the level required 
or have dropped out of school. 

Further light is thrown on the relation between mental and 
chronological ages as a factor in unsuccessful school attainment by 
Figure 1, which shows the mental and chronological ages of an 
ungraded high-school class of sixteen pupils. These pupils were 


Chronologicai age------- 
Mental age 


Fic. 1.—Relation between mental and chronological ages of a class of sixteen 
ungraded high-school pupils. 


on probation one semester and were then dropped from the regular 
high school because of inability to make the required improvement. 

The probation pupils dealt with in Tables II and III were asked 
to indicate the cause or causes which, in their opinion, were respon- 
sible for their failure to attain the minimum standards of scholarship 
required by the board of school directors. The causes which were 
listed with a total frequency of more than 5 are given in Table IV. 
The tabulation of the data by years brings out the fact that the 
Seniors attribute their lack of success to a greater number of causes 
than the other classes. The Freshmen offered 2.5 reasons per 


Years 

22 
\ 
\ 
\ 
19 \ 
18 \ / \ 
17 \ 
- 
16 
15 
14 
13 
Ir 
10 
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pupil, the Sophomores and Juniors 2.8 reasons each, and the Seniors 
an average of 3.3 reasons. The frequencies of the different causes 
indicate remarkable frankness on the part of all of the pupils in 
accepting responsibility for failure. While the great majority of 
the causes listed are personal and apparently within the control of 
the individual, it is obvious that the responsibility for the elimination 
of many of them must be shared by the school and the home. 
TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEADING CAUSES OF PROBATION AS GIVEN BY 334 
PupIts ON PROBATION IN THREE HicH SCHOOLS IN THE First 
SEMESTER OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1923-24 


Cause mores 


Irregular attendance 
Poor study habits 
Worry over studies 
Poor foundation 


Poor health 
Inability to understand 
Home study conditions unsatisfactory} 
Lack of slee 
Physical defects 
Unfair marking 
Recent illness 
Worry over home conditions 
Lack of interest 

iness 
Too much athletics 
Too much social activity 
Dislike of subjects 
No opinion 


DO 


S. L. Fleming, assistant superintendent of schools, in charge 
of high schools, says that the probation rule has acted as a stimulus 
to the pupils who have the ability to do creditable work but who 
are inclined to take chances with a small margin between barely 
passing and failing. He thinks that the pulse of the whole high- 
school system has been quickened by the rule and offers in support 
of his opinion the fact that not more than one pupil in ten who are 
placed on probation are suspended from the regular high school on 
account of failure to improve their standing. 


Juniors | Total 
Failure to concentrate.............] 46 60 136 
Insufficient time and effort.........] 39 7° I 130 Y 
Dislike of teachers................. 24 32 I 74 
26 24 62 
17 30 61 
ar 20 53 
14 2 I 50 
Too much outside work............ 17 3 48 
N a2 18 39 
ee: 17 37 
12 28 
i 10 17 28 
| 13 27 
| 12 27 
9 25 
| 9 19 
| 4 
4 16 i 
6 Ir 
I 
a 3 
2 6 
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In the operation of the probation rule, a failing pupil is singled 
out for very definite attention by teachers and administrative 
officers. In the first place, he is notified that his name has been 
placed on the probation list and that he faces suspension from the 
regular high school unless his work improves during the following 
semester. In the second place, the parent is notified of the pupil’s 
status, and co-operation with the school is solicited. In the third 
place, the principal and the pupil adviser have a definite responsi- 
bility for the potential cases of failure. They must strive to 
diagnose the cause of maladjustment and see that such remedial 
treatment as is possible in the regular high school is undertaken 
during the probationary period. The pupil’s program may be 
adjusted, habits of work studied, physical and health conditions 
noted, and out-of-school habits and influences checked. In fact, 
all means within the power of the school are brought to bear on the 
pupil to the end that the probation semester may result in his 
adjustment. 

The rule is intended to create a crisis in the school life of the 
pupil, which will arouse him, his parents, and the school to an 
appreciation of the fact that the cosmopolitan secondary school is 
not maintained either for pupils of the “loafer” type or for those 
whose handicaps are an insuperable bar to progress in classes of 
normal pupils. The former type must work at a reasonable level of 
efficiency or forfeit the much-needed space occupied. The latter 
type, which is almost certain to fail in the regular school, is offered 
a new chance in the ungraded high school, which attempts to adjust 
its work to individual needs. 

The practice of public high schools in temporizing indefinitely 
with failing pupils after diagnosis and corrective measures have 
failed creates an educational situation which is a detriment both 
to the individuals concerned and to the school as a whole. When" 
the school is unable to contribute profitably to the education of a 
pupil, it is a moral waste as well as an economic waste to continue 
to offer instruction. If society regards secondary education as 
fundamental for all of its future citizens, then it must follow the 
practice of the elementary school and provide special opportunities 
of a compensating character from which individuals may profit 
to the extent to which they are able to pursue them. 
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BUILDING PLANS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM K, FELLOWS 
Architect, Chicago, Illinois 


The writer prepared the present article at the suggestion of 
one of the editors of the School Review who heard him present a 
brief paper at a conference held some time ago on the junior high 
school in Chicago. His part of the program had to do with the 
buildings and with the important problem which he, in common 
with the other members of the board of education, has to face, 
namely, the matter of the necessary funds with which to erect the 
buildings. 

The greatest problem that a board of education has to solve 
is how to get money to build new buildings, that is, enough new 
buildings to provide for a rapidly increasing school population. 

The situation in Chicago is especially difficult, because a large 
number of children, perhaps 50,000, are now being taken care of in 
double-session schools and portables. 

To meet the situation the board of education has adopted some 
new types of school organization, that is, new to Chicago. It has 
adopted these new forms of organization after some investigation 
and much consideration in the hope that they may prove a solution 
of the problem. Among them is the junior high school. 

As an architect, the writer has built junior high schools in many 
cities and in many states, and never has he found anything but 
praise for the system. 

The most satisfactory of the junior high schools, or intermediate 
schools, are built on a plan somewhat different from the type of 
school that has been developed in Chicago. In Chicago the 
accepted plan for many years has been a type known as the Spring- 
field plan or variations of it. In this type of school the extra 
facilities, such as the auditorium, gymnasium, and natatorium, 
occupy the center of the plan. Around these central units are 
grouped the educational and other departments, so that it is neces- 
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sary for the pupils to walk around these rooms of only occasional use 
in going to and from their classes. The gymnasium is often placed 
on the third floor over the auditorium. The auditorium is a dark 
and empty hall of silence in the midst of the school activities. 

Of these standard plans, there are in Chicago two for grade 
schools and one of general use for high schools. The aim of the 
architect for years has been to dress these plans in more or less 
architectural camouflage so that they may do credit to the illustrious 
names conferred upon the schools. 

These buildings, fairly good as they were fifteen years ago, are 
not readily adaptable to the changed conditions of education. The 
extra facilities are accessible only through the school, and their 
use outside of school hours is difficult and expensive. 

The sites available in Chicago for grade schools and junior 
high schools are usually one block in size. These city blocks are 
about 300 by 600 feet, approximately five acres. The cost of the 
land, which varies according to locality, is from 25 cents to 50 cents 
a square foot. The buildings cost $5 or more a square foot of floor 
space. Therefore, if it is possible to build better and cheaper 
buildings by using more land, the cost of the land need not be a 
matter of major consideration. 

An auditorium, a gymnasium, or a lunchroom, with its exit 
requirements under the building law, is much cheaper to build on 
the ground level. The construction with respect to its fireproofing 
requirements is much cheaper. The heating, ventilation, and 
lighting are more easily arranged and also more easily cared for 
when in separate units. Again, the academic portion of the build- 
ing is better organized for school use when it is not interrupted by 
unrelated parts of the building. 

We may assume that everyone is familiar with the plan of the 
so-called Springfield type of building. Our illustrations may 
properly be limited, therefore, to the type which puts the auditorium, 
gymnasium, and lunchroom where they are more accessible and less 
likely to disarrange the recitation rooms. 

Two examples are presented in Figures 1, 2, and 3. Two first- 
floor plans and one second-floor plan are shown. Even a cursory 
examination of these plans will make clear the flexibility of the 
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buildings. They can be enlarged as need arises, and whatever is 
constructed first will be a compact unit. The buildings are usable 
as social centers in a way which is altogether impracticable in the 
older type of building. 

Attention may be called to the following advantages of these 
plans. The special features of the building are so arranged that 
they do not interfere with the plan or extension of the educational 
unit and its accessories. The auditorium, which is on the ground 
floor, accessible both from the school and from the street, becomes 
a thing of public concern. In the place of the niche or rostrum 
familiar in Chicago, we find a perfect and well-equipped stage, with 
provisions for scenery and lighting, and an orchestra pit. The 
stage has multiple uses for music or other classes during school 
hours. 

The gymnasium is next to the playground of which it is a part. 
This is a distinct advantage of its location on the ground floor. 
The gymnasium takes on new uses. Games and contests have 
developed, such as basket-ball and indoor baseball, requiring 
increased playing space. The public becomes interested, and 
seats must be provided. In place of the old running track, 
therefore, we find a gallery for spectators placed near the 
floor level. These galleries sometimes surround the playing floor 
and seat a thousand or more people. So much space is required for 
showers, locker rooms, offices, and storerooms that the gallery space 
is not wasted, these facilities being placed under the gallery. The 
natatorium also has a gallery, for swimming and diving contests 
are popular. 

The lunchroom is moved from the top floor and placed next to 
the auditorium. It thus becomes part of a social center, being 
used mainly for dancing. 

The plan has an important advantage in addition to the accessi- 
bility of the auditorium, gymnasium, and lunchroom and the com- 
pactness of the academic section; it is economical. It serves more 
purposes than the older type of building and therefore is a better 
investment of public money. Furthermore, it furnishes facilities 
for a better and richer program of education. 


‘4 
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RECENT JUDICIAL DECISIONS RELATING TO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


The courts of last resort have recently rendered a number of 
decisions which should be of interest to those concerned with public 
school administration. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY AS CAUSE OF DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 

The limitations placed on teachers and superintendents in 
expressing their political opinions while performing their official 
duties and the extent to which they may actively engage in politics 
became matters of judicial decision in two recent cases. A teacher 
in the Sacramento High School made the following remarks to one 
of his classes regarding a candidate for the office of superintendent 
of schools of Sacramento County. 

Many of you know Mr. Golway, what a fine man he is, and that his hopes 
are to be elected soon. I think he would be more helpful to our department 
than a lady, and we need more men in our schools. Sometimes your parents 
do not know one candidate from another; so they might be glad to be informed. 
Of course, if any of you have relatives or friends trying for the same office, be 
sure to vote for them. 

The superintendent of schools filed a complaint with the board 
of education, charging the author of the statement with unprofes- 
sional conduct. After notice and hearing, the board suspended the 
offending teacher for a period of ten weeks without pay and author- 
ized the president of the board to reprimand him publicly. The 
teacher sought a writ of mandate to compel the board to reinstate 
him, but the Court of Appeals refused to grant it for the reasons 
stated in the following excerpt: 

It is to be observed that the advocacy before the scholars of a public school 
by a teacher of the election of a particular candidate for a public office—the 
attempt thus to influence support of such candidate by the pupils and through 
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them by their parents—introduces into the school questions wholly foreign to 
its purposes and objects; that such conduct can have no other effect than to 
stir up strife among the students over a contest for a political office, and the 
result of this would inevitably be to disrupt the required discipline of a public 
school. Such conduct certainly is in contravention not only to the spirit of the 
laws governing the public school system, but of that essential policy according 
to which the public school system should be maintained in order that it may 
subserve in the highest degree its purposes. 

The other case,? decided by the Supreme Court of Arkansas, 
involved political activity in school affairs by a city superintendent. 
He had what was described'as an ambitious building program in 
which he was supported by half of the board and opposed by the 
other half. The evidence showed that he adhered persistently to 
his plan and was not at all disposed to treat the decision of the 
board as final in the sense that he ceased to impress the members 
with his views. Considerable bitterness and factional spirit devel- 
oped. In a campaign for the election of two new board members 
the superintendent wrote a letter to two of his most bitter oppo- 
nents on the board, challenging them to resign and stand for re- 
election. Moreover, he took an active part in the campaign, 
making a political speech on one occasion. It was conceded, how- 
ever, that he fought in the open and was not guilty of obstructive 
tactics and that in his relations with board members he was neither 
disrespectful nor personally offensive. After the election, the su- 
perintendent was discharged. When he sued for his salary, one 
defense was that he had been guilty of insubordination, had opposed 
the policies of the board, and had engaged in harmful political ac- 
tivities. In holding that the conduct in question did not constitute 
legal cause for dismissal, the court discussed at some length the 
question of the political rights of teachers. 

It is difficult to draw a line of demarcation between the political rights of a 
school teacher, or others engaged in educational work, with respect to activity 
in politics. Certainly they are not denied the right of free speech or the right 
to a reasonable activity in all public affairs. There is, however, a limit to such 
an extent that their usefulness in the work for which they are employed shall 
not be impaired. Their zeal in political activity must not carry them to such a 
degree of offensive partisanship that their usefulness in educational work is 
impaired or proves a detriment to the school interests affected by their service. 

t Goldsmith v. Board of Education, 225 Pac. 783 (1924). 

2? Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District, 257 S.W. 73 (1923). 
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LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS WITH 
REGARD TO TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


A board of education may often find it highly desirable to enter 
into a contract with a superintendent whereby he shall be employed 
for a number of years. A question may arise under such circum- 
stances as to the authority of the board to execute a contract of 
employment covering a number of years and extending beyond the 
official life of the board as then constituted. A case in point is 
that of Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District.. The 
board of education entered into a contract with a superintendent for 
a period of two years immediately before the election of two new 
members of the board. In holding that the contract was valid, the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas pointed out that the statutes of that 
state authorized school boards to employ superintendents and 
imposed no restrictions as to the length of the term. Under such 
conditions a board of education is not limited in the employment of 
a superintendent to a period of one year or to such a time as is 
within the term of office of all of the members of the board. 


The proper rule seems to be that, unless the statute prescribes a time limit 
upon the duration of such a contract, the board may make a contract for a 
reasonable length of time, and the reasonableness of the contract is to be 
determined by the circumstances. The mere fact that there are changes in 
the personnel of the board during the life of the contract does not of itself 
render it unreasonable in duration of time. 


The court was further of the opinion that the fact that the con- 
tract was entered into immediately before the school election did 
not warrant the inference that there was fraud or collusion between 
the board and the superintendent. The board as it was then con- 
stituted had the right to act within its statutory authority notwith- 
standing the fact that such action would anticipate the action of the 
members of the board to be elected at the approaching election. 

The position taken by the court in the foregoing opinion is 
supported by the weight of judicial authority. The courts as a 
rule hold that, unless restricted by statute and in the absence of 
fraud or collusion, school boards may employ superintendents and 


* Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District, 257 S.W. 73 (1923). 
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teachers for periods longer than their own term of office." More- 
over, the weight of authority is that school boards acting in good 
faith may employ superintendents and teachers for any term of 
years that is reasonable. The courts reason that if it were the 
legislative intent to limit the authority of school boards in these 
matters, such limitations would be expressed in the statutes. A 
school board, moreover, is a continuous corporate entity, and the 
legality of its acts, therefore, is not conditioned by the official life of 
its members. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION BOUND BY ITS OWN RULES 


In a recent case’ the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
was called upon to determine the extent to which a board of educa- 
tion is bound by its own rules and regulations. The board had 
promulgated certain rules regarding leaves of absence and the 
appointment of teachers which it sought to disregard. This the 
court refused to permit because board regulations made under 
statutory authority have the force of law and are binding even upon 
the board itself. 

While it may be conceded that the board might exercise the power of 
appointment in any reasonable manner it might deem proper to adopt, it has in 
its wisdom elected to exercise this power through certain rules and regulations 
which it has adopted and promulgated. Being empowered by act of Congress 
to make such rules and regulations, they must be deemed to have the force and 
effect of law, unless they are in conflict with cxpress statutory provisions. In 
other words, they are binding upon respondents in the manner of appointing 
and promoting teachers. 

The court even went so far as to hold that the board itself could 
not “‘abrogate its own rules, to meet the exigencies of a single case, 
and certainly not to the detriment of a right which had accrued.” 


LEGAL DEFINITION OF THE NINTH GRADE 


A novel situation recently arose in Kansas when the Supreme 
Court was called upon to give legal definition to the ninth grade of a 
junior high school. The statutes of that state made it unlawful 

Caldwell v. School District No. 7, 55 Fed. 372; Gates v. School District, 14 S.W. 


656, 10 L.R.A. 186; Taylor v. School District, 47 Pac. 758; Splaine v. School District, 
56 N.W. 1053. For contrary opinion see Smith v. School District, 42 Atl. 368. 


2 Davis v. Escanaba, 175 Mich. 105, 140 N.E. root. 
3 United States ex rel. Denny v. Callahan, 294 Fed. 992 (1924). 
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for the city of Coffeyville to establish separate high schools for white 
and colored students. The board of education established three 
junior high schools, including the ninth grade, one school for white 
children, one school for colored children, and one school for both 
white and colored children. All three buildings were modern, but 
the school for white children exclusively was the most modern. A 
colored student who attempted to enter the so-called white junior 
high school but was denied admission because of color sought a writ 
of mandamus to compel the board to admit her. The court pointed 
out that the junior high school had received no more than mere 
mention by the legislature while, on the other hand, the four-year 
high school had become interwoven in the fabric of the public 
school system. 

The junior high school of Coffeyville may be an intermediate school between 
the elementary grades and the senior high school. It is clear, however, that 
the ninth grade, even though housed with the seventh and eighth grades in a 
building termed the “junior high school,” is still part and parcel of the high 
school proper, and is generally so regarded." 

The foregoing decision makes clear the need of statutory defini- 


tion of the junior high school in those states where as yet it has no 
recognized legal status. 


AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL BOARDS TO PLACE THE BIBLE IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

There have been numerous cases testing the legality of Bible 
reading in the public schools. For the first time, it seems, the 
authority of school boards to place the Bible as a reference book in 
public school libraries has been challenged. The statutes of 
California make it the duty of boards of education “to exclude from 
schools and school libraries all books, publications, or papers of a 
sectarian, partisan, or denominational character.” A school board 
in that state passed a resolution providing for the purchase of twelve 
copies of the Bible in the King James version for the high-school 
library, and action was brought to secure an injunction preventing 
the execution of the resolution. The Supreme Court, however, 
refused to grant the injunction on the ground that the Bible is not 
a sectarian or denominational book. 

t Thurman-Watts v. Board of Education, 222 Pac. 123 (1924). 

2 Evans v. Selma Union High School District, 222 Pac. 801 (1924). 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The authority of the state of Oregon, in the exercise of its police 
power, to require children to attend public schools was tested in a 
recent case in a United States district court.’ The law in question 
made it a misdemeanor on the part of persons having control of 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen not to send such 
children to a public school while schools of this class were in session 
in the district. Issues were joined as to whether such legislation 
violated that clause of the Fourteenth Amendment which prohibits 
the states from depriving a person of liberty or property without due 
process of law. The court held that the challenged legislation 
deprived certain non-public institutions of their property without 
due process of law and discussed at some length the limits within 
which the state may exercise its police power. 

But there is a limit to which these powers may be exercised by the state. 
They cannot be exercised arbitrarily and despotically, nor unless there exists 
a reasonable relation between the character of the legislation and the policy to 
be subserved. Nor is the state legislature the final judge of the limitations of 
the police power. Its enactments will be set aside when found to be an unwar- 
ranted and arbitrary interference with rights protected by the Constitution in 
carrying on lawful business or occupation in the use and enjoyment of property. 
In other words, the exercise of the police power is subject to judicial review, 
and property rights cannot be ruthlessly destroyed by wrongful enact- 


In elaboration of the principle, the courts may not, however, because of the 
mere fact that they differ from the legislature in its views of public policy, or 
hold views inconsistent with the legislation in question, interfere judicially, nor 
unless the act in question is unmistakably and palpably in excess of legislative 


So it is here, in our opinion, the state, acting in its legislative capacity, has, 
in the means adopted, exceeded the limitations of its power—its purpose being 
to take utterly away from complainants their constitutional right and privilege 
to teach in the grammar grades—and has and will deprive them of their property 
without due process of law. 

An appeal, it is understood, has been taken to the United States 
Supreme Court. What position that court may take remains, of 
course, to be seen. It may be pointed out, however, that within 
the past year or so a considerable body of state legislation has been 


t Hill Military Academy v. Pierce, 296 Fed. 928 (1924). 
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declared unconstitutional. Laws of Nebraska, Ohio, and Iowa 
prohibiting the teaching of foreign languages to children who had 
not completed the eighth grade have been declared to violate the 
due-process-of-law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.’ A law 
of New York state prohibiting the employment of females over the 
age of sixteen in connection with any restaurant for more than six 
days or fifty-four hours a week or earlier than six o’clock in the 
morning or later than ten o’clock in the evening was held uncon- 
stitutional for the same reason.? So, too, a law of Nebraska pre- 
scribing the weight of loaves of bread offered for sale was held to be 
unreasonable and arbitrary and therefore repugnant to the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It is clear that the Supreme Court 
will tolerate no encroachments upon what it considers the reason- 
able exercise of liberty or the reasonable use of property. It is 
equally clear that the terms “liberty” and “property” are so 
comprehensive that practically all state legislation of a social or 
economic character must meet the approval of the federal courts. 

t Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, 67 L. Ed. 1042; State v. Bartels, 262 U.S. 404, 
67 L. Ed. 1047; Pohl v. State, 262 U.S. 404. 

2 Radice v. People, 44 Sup. Ct. 325. 
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THE SCARSDALE APPLICATION OF THE DALTON 
PLAN OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


RALPH I. UNDERHILL’ 
Superintendent of Schools, Scarsdale, New York 


Scarsdale is a wealthy suburban community about eighteen 
miles from New York City with a population of 4,700. A number of 
the children attend boarding school, but practically all of the other 
children are enrolled in the three schools—two elementary schools 
and a six-year high school. The community has shown unusual 
interest in its schools and has spent freely upon them so that in 
equipment, grounds, buildings, and teaching staff the schools rank 
high. Nevertheless, there were a number of problems demanding 
solution. 

In the first place, the elementary schools had adopted a system 
of semiannual promotions and were planning to make connection 
- with the seventh grade of the high school by forming a special class 
to take care of those pupils who would normally enter the high school 
in February. These pupils were to attempt to cover in the space 
of a year the work of Grades 5 A, 6 B, and 6 A. Those who failed 
to maintain the required pace were to drop back and enter with the 
next regular group the following September. The plan at best was 
involved and was certain to result in a number of demotions. It 
was regarded as a makeshift. 

In the second place, the problems connected with individual 
differences among the pupils were especially acute. There were 
insufficient divisions of a grade to permit of segregation according to 
mental ability; consequently all levels of intelligence were to be 
found in the same room. 

In the third place, the pupils were passive toward their own 
education; they neglected home study—7o per cent of the non- 
promotions were due to the omission or the slighting of home study 
and to the failure to hand in assigned work. Much of the energy of 
the teachers was being diverted from teaching to disciplining, fol- 
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lowing up delinquent students, and exerting pressure to get work 
done. 

The atmosphere of our schools was not one of discontent, rest- 
lessness, or hostility. The best of relations existed between pupils 
and teachers; the discipline was good; there were student councils, 
a general organization, a dramatic association, etc. By ordinary 
standards, they ranked as very good schools, and yet beneath the 
surface were these serious problems, problems which were baffling 
us and to which we could see no immediate solution under the condi- 
tions obtaining with the class method of instruction. This was the 
situation which confronted us when we became acquainted, early 
in 1923, with Helen Parkhurst’s book, Education on the Dalton Plan. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the particular 
features of the Dalton Plan, its philosophy, and its technique, for 
anyone who is interested may study the plan from Miss Parkhurst’s 
book. It is assumed that the reader is interested in the way it was 
introduced in Scarsdale rather than in the soundness of the plan as 
an educational method. Moreover, while the philosophy of the 
plan is easily grasped, the practical details concerning its use are 
exceedingly complex; it has been well presented from an idealistic 
point of view, but so far little attention has been given to the prob- 
lem of administering it and making it function. 

In the spring of 1923 preliminary conferences were held with the 
fifth- and sixth-grade teachers of the Edgewood Elementary School 
with the expectation that an experiment of individual instruction 
would be initiated by that group. The teachers were interested, 
but they could not surmount mentally the difficulties of the new 
method; they could not see how they could handle their pupil loads 
without recitations. The seed was sown, however, for during the 
summer one of the group became so interested that when school 
opened she asked for and received permission to “Daltonize”’ her 
room. She was given every encouragement; her results were given 
publicity throughout the school; and, as the other teachers saw 
that she was not being swamped, they took a more active interest 
in the plan. In the meantime, however, and quite without pre- 
meditation on the part of the superintendent, the high-school group 
had become so interested in discussing the Dalton Plan that by the 
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end of October the elementary algebra class had been put on the 
Dalton basis by the teacher, and the whole high-school faculty was 
ready to study the plan intensively. 

The time seemed ripe, therefore, to arrange with Miss Park- 
hurst for a series of four lectures to the Scarsdale teachers. These 
were held in November, 1923, and were preceded by group dis- 
cussions of Miss Parkhurst’s book, copies of which were placed in 
the hands of the teachers. Even more helpful were the experiments 
in our own schools to which reference has been made. The results 
obtained in the way of quickened interest, increased output, 
improved quality, and pupil responsibility were given publicity and 
encouraged other teachers to start experiments. This was particu- 
larly true in the high school, and, although it had originally been 
planned to begin individual instruction in the elementary schools, 
the high school actually got under way first. By the first of January 
every subject in the high school was being taught by the new 
method. During this period, however, the recitation schedule was 
adhered to; the pupils reported to their subject teachers according 
to the regular program; but, instead of participating in recitations, 
they worked individually on their assignments. This completed 
the preliminary work with the teachers. 

It may not be inappropriate to consider at this point the 
demands which the individual method makes on the teacher. In 
the first place, it may be said that it makes no new demands. Indi- 
vidual instruction requires, first, that the teacher be able to make 
adjustments quickly and easily. Most of her time is spent in indi- 
vidual conferences with pupils who come to her in rapid succession 
with work to be checked, difficulties to be cleared up, and tests to be 
corrected. She must be able to meet each pupil’s need; she cannot 
adhere to a previously developed plan and adjust the pupils to it. 
Second, she must be able to determine the pupil’s difficulty 
instantly. The teacher who is confined to the book’s method of 
presentation is unable to project herself into the child’s mind and 
discover what is troubling him. Third, she must be able to teach 
concisely; she cannot take time to deliver a well-rounded lecture; 
she must not “overteach” or be diffuse. These are none of them 
new criteria for judging teachers; able teachers have always been 
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characterized by these traits, among others. Under individual 
instruction, however, their possession is critical. Any teacher who 
tries to meet this new situation with her old methods is swamped. 
Hence the teacher who is in a rut, who is lacking in cultural and 
professional background, or who expects to get all of her methods 
from “‘the office” cannot possibly succeed with the new method. 
On the other hand, the professionally minded teacher will find in 
individual instruction a stimulus, an opportunity for service, and 
a reward that are impossible under the old method. 

Having won over the teachers to individual instruction, the next 
task was to convert the pupils, whose first reaction might very 
naturally be expected to be critical through fear that this was just 
another device for getting more work out of them and therefore to 
be resisted. Assembly talks were given by the principal; the 
teachers conducting the experiments explained the plan fully; and 
there were opportunities for discussion. As class after class was 
introduced to the new method, the others became eager for it, so 
that there came to be almost a demand from the pupils for assign- 
ments and individual work. There were only a few who fought it; 
the great majority co-operated so that the halls were quiet and the 
laboratories scenes of active work, and there was little occasion for 
disciplinary measures. 

In order to acquaint the parents with what was being projected, 
a series of articles were printed in the local weekly paper. These 
went into considerable detail and emphasized the problems with 
which the schools were contending, the rightness of the philosophy 
of individual instruction, and the success of our first experiments. 
A little later arrangements were made for Miss Parkhurst to speak 
to the Parent-Teacher Association, and she was greeted by a large 
audience. The superintendent addressed other meetings of the 
association, reporting on experiments, and spoke before local groups 
where there were opportunities for questions. Monthly bulletins 
to the parents were issued, telling how certain specific problems 
were being met and what the response of the pupils had been in 
conduct and in work, and giving comparisons of marks under both 
methods, reports from visitors, etc. All of these various measures 
of publicity served to keep the parents in touch with developments 
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within the schools and resulted in the adoption of an attitude either 
of open-mindedness toward the new method or of actual enthusiasm. 
This was reflected in the behavior of the children, for if the parents 
had been critical, the children would have reacted in a sullen, rest- 
less, discontented manner, and the output of work would have 
shown a falling off. 

' The high school went over to the complete plan of individual 
instruction on January 7, 1924, while the elementary schools were 
not ready to start until February 4. In the high school all instruc- 
tion, except that in physical training and music, was individualized, 
but in the elementary schools, owing to an insufficient number of 
rooms and teachers, only the major subjects were individualized. 
During the morning session the pupils of the fifth and sixth grades 
(the plan includes only these grades) pursued their literature, formal 
English, history, geography, and arithmetic individually in the 
laboratories; during the afternoon session they resolved themselves 
into grade groups for class instruction in the minor subjects. As 
was to be expected, as soon as the plan was actually in operation, 
numerous problems developed. 

The first effect of individualizing instruction was, apparently, to 
throw every pupil behind—to slow him up. That was to be 
expected. In the first place, although the pupils were in classes, 
they were not really even in their work—the best pupils were sep- 
arated by a good margin of percentages from the poorest, and this 
distribution of ratings is only another way of saying that the poorer 
pupils were behind. Individual instruction revealed immediately 
all of their weaknesses, and before they could advance, they had to 
repair their foundations. Moreover, in subjects where there had 
been a great deal of dependence on the teacher, as in Latin, the 
pupils tended to feel greatly overburdened when they had to work 
out their assignments for themselves. Two other factors entered 
into this problem. First, there was a tendency to do little studying 
at home. We had stated very frankly that the free distribution of 
the pupils’ time ought to mean less home work, and it does and will 
to a greater and greater extent. The pupils, however, anticipated 
that time and cut down on home study before they had repaired 
their gaps and adapted themselves to the new method. Second, 
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there is no doubt that the sudden change from the old system of 
drive and pressure to this freer method, based on confidence in the 
individual pupil’s desire to achieve an education, gave the pupils a 
luxurious feeling that there was no rush about it all. They were 
diligent in school; their conduct was entirely satisfactory; but not 
enough was done—their output fell below standard. This was our 
first large problem. 

In grappling with this problem we had recourse to a group of 
teachers, composed of those who had been the first to start individual 
teaching, whom we called the Organization Committee. These 
teachers were assigned to study all questions arising from the new 
method and have been invaluable in working out forms, administra- 
tive systems, and practical suggestions for the rest of the staff. 
Their solution of this particular problem involved several points. 

In the first place, a letter was sent to all of the parents, empha- 
sizing the reasons for the pupils falling behind and the need for 
regular home study. Second, the pupils who were seriously behind 
or who seemed unable to plan their work effectively were required 
to keep a “Time Card,” which involved their reporting to their 
home-room teacher every subject they studied during the day, the 
time spent, the units accomplished, and the teacher’s signature. 
The reverse was a home-study record to be signed by the parent. 
While preserving the pupils’ freedom to plan their time and con- 
centrate on the subjects that needed the most attention, the “Time 
Card” emanded and accounting at the end of the day. This 
device proved very wholesome, both as a check and as a deterrent, 
for the pupils wished to avoid the stigma of having to carry a 
“Time Card” about with them at home and at school. Third, a 
weekly report by each home-room teacher was designed, on which 
each pupil’s position, in terms of units of work completed, was set 
forth. Each pupil whose output for the week had been satisfactory 
received an “Approval Card” to take home so that the parent was 
informed promptly of the pupil’s progress. The complete report 
was studied in the office, and the schedules of lagging pupils were 
made lighter, if that seemed advisable. The home-room teacher 
was also asked to retain for further study after school all pupils 
whose output for the day had been unsatisfactory. Finally, when 
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the teachers discovered that some of the subjects were proving so 
difficult for some of the pupils that they were acting as a drag on 
the pupils’ progress, a special arrangement, called a “‘fifty-minute 
basis,” was devised. Under this arrangement the pupil who was 
having special difficulty with a particular subject was required to 
report for fifty minutes a day to the teacher of that subject. He was 
permitted to go ahead in his other subjects, regardless of his progress 
in the one subject. The device assumes that the pupil is going to 
need more than a year to accomplish a year’s work in the subject. 
This is a distinct modification of the theory of the Dalton Plan, 
which assumes that, by eliminating the waste time of recitations 
and permitting the pupil to plan his time in accordance with his 
needs, the pupil will be able to keep up to standard in all of his 
subjects. In many cases that is true, but in other cases we have 
found that a given subject may be so difficult that, unless a special 
arrangement is made, it forces all of the other subjects behind and 
breaks the pupil’s morale. 

Under the old plan there was a great deal of pressure, but it was 
external and artificial and consisted in threats of demotion—in 
penalties. Under the new method, the pressure is inherent in the 
situation. The pupil finds himself in a position where he must work 
to get ahead, and he comes to the teacher or principal for advice. 
If anything, there is more pressure under the new method than under 
the old. Nevertheless, there is a certain amount of slack that must 
be overcome. A pupil feels the pressure of being behind when it 
is a matter of weeks, but if he is only a day or two behind, there is 
no immediate feeling of pressure. To take up this slack and impress 
the pupil with the importance of using each day is the purpose of 
these devices. While they are artificial to the extent that they use 
detention, they preserve the elements of self-direction and of choice 
that are vital to the system of individual instruction. 

The second serious problem with which we had to struggle was 
the length of the assignments prepared by the teachers. Under the 
old plan, if a teacher’s lesson assignment was too long, the pupils 
protected themselves by not doing it all, and the matter was 
adjusted the following day in class. Individual instruction deprived 
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the pupils of this reaction, and in many cases neither the pupils nor 
the teachers realized that the assignment was too long until some 
time had elapsed. Moreover, under the old plan, few pupils did 
all of the work, and probably the teachers unconsciously realized 
this and gave out more than was really necessary in order to be sure 
that each pupil did enough. Finally, inasmuch as each pupil, under 
the new method, must do all of the work himself, it may be argued 
that he does not need so much drill work. In any event, we found 
that our assignments tended to be somewhat too long. Each 
teacher was asked, ‘therefore, to scrutinize her assignments very 
carefully, to ascertain how much time they required, and to keep 
them well within the time allotted to her. Much progress has been 
made in reducing the length of the assignments, and as the teachers 
become more accustomed to the new method and work out devices 
for immediate contact with the pupils, they will undoubtedly go 
still farther in reducing the length of their assignments. 

The third problem that required vigorous handling was the 
matter of checking and testing work in the laboratories. At first, 
owing to the previous dependent attitude of the pupils, there was a 
great deal of congestion, and teachers and pupils found it difficult 
to obtain enough individual conferences. In preventing “traffic 
jams,” the teachers have devised a system of fifteen-minute 
schedules which enables a pupil to sign up on the blackboard for a 
conference at any fifteen-minute period that is vacant. That time 
becomes his. This system has been most effective, although some 
teachers have not found it necessary and so have not adopted it. 
Further, experience has shown the teachers how to check work 
quickly, to take enough “‘samplings” of the pupil’s work to be able 
to gauge his progress accurately, and to test him by means of true- 
false, completion, and best-answer tests which cover the work and 
require little time. Whatever essay work is considered desirable 
is given in the assignment and corrected with the pupil. 

There have been, of course, other problems to be solved, but 
these three are the critical ones; the others are more in the nature of 
details which each school must work out in such a way as to meet 
local conditions. It is safe to say that if “falling behind” is 
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checked, if the assignments are properly planned, and if the teaching 
problems involved in individual instruction are mastered, individual 
instruction can be used effectively. 

Individual instruction in Scarsdale has not been established long 
enough for us to be able to produce objective, scientific data to 
prove its effectiveness in comparison with the old method. There 
is no doubt that the quality of the work has improved and that the 
pupils have raised their own standards of thoroughness. Very 
few pupils have failed on tests, and the record of the school on the 
June, 1924, Regents Examinations was the best the school has ever 
made. The behavior responses of the pupils, their awakened sense 
of responsibility, their considerate use of freedom of movement in 
the building, their quickened sense of the significance of a ‘‘job,” 
have all been most gratifying. 

Typical of the reaction of the many visitors who have inspected 
the schools is this report of a specialist from the state department of 
education: ‘Each pupil seemed to be deeply interested in his work, 
and there was no apparent need of discipline present. The whole 
. school presented the air of industry and gave one a wholesome feel- 

ing which is so often lacking in schools of the ordinary type.” As 
for the teachers, they feel that the new method is fundamentally 
right and that it will give the pupils training and discipline that will 
fit them much better for college or industrial life than the old 
method. It recognizes individual differences without the evils of 
segregation; it provides an environment that develops ability to 
exercise self-control, to initiate, to plan, to execute, and to weigh 
consequences. It brings into the school the standards of the outside 
world and so prepares for life by inculcating those habits and 
attitudes which are essential to life. 
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CORRECTING EXAMINATION PAPERS 


RETHA E, BREEZE 
Will Mayfield College, Marble Hill, Missouri 


The average teacher usually finds the marking of examination 
papers a rather irksome task, and she often questions the value of 
the result as compared with the time spent. Especially is this true 
if specific errors are marked and corrections suggested. The writer 
had about reached the conclusion that the time spent in calling the 
students’ attention to errors and in discussing the examination 
papers at a subsequent recitation period is practically wasted but 
decided to try two experiments in an effort to obtain evidence along 
this line. On account of the tediousness of the method used in 
securing the data and the fact that the classes available for the experi- 
ments were not as large as was desired, the study is not sufficiently 
extensive in scope to warrant final conclusions. The results may, 
however, be considered as indicative of certain facts. 

The study was made in Will Mayfield College during the school 
year 1923-24. The students were not told in either experiment 
that the examination was to be repeated or why it was repeated. 
They were merely asked to answer the questions again and to strive 
to excel the mark made in the first case. 

In the first experiment three classes were selected with a view 
to securing as wide a variation as possible in the nature of the sub- 
ject-matter: a class in general biology, a second-year high-school 
subject; a class in plane geometry, a third-year high-school subject; 
and a class in general psychology, open to all junior-college students. 
The three classes were fairly evenly divided with respect to the 
number of students in each. 

The quarterly examination papers of fifty-eight different stu- 
dents comprising the entire membership of these three classes were 
carefully read; the errors were marked; and corrections or sugges- 
tions were made in many cases. The papers were then returned 
to the students in a subsequent recitation period, and a part of the 
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period was spent in discussing the questions. At the close of 
the period, the students were requested to leave their papers on the 
teacher’s desk as they left the room. No reason was given for this 
procedure. In the case of previous tests the corrected papers had 
been collected after the students had been given an opportunity to 
look them over; hence there were no questions as to why these 
papers were being left. 

A week after the discussion of the questions the examination 
was repeated, using exactly the same questions as were used in the 
first test. ‘The second papers were compared very closely with the 
first papers and marked on the same basis. 

It was found that of the fifty-eight students, forty-one made 
higher marks on the second examination; fifteen made lower marks; 
and two made the same marks on both examinations. This indi- 
cates that 70.7 per cent of these students had gained some knowledge 
since the first examination while only 25.9 per cent had lost. Ac- 
cording to classes, the percentage of students whose marks were 
higher was as follows: biology, 66.6 per cent; geometry, 62.0 per 
cent; and psychology, 87.5 per cent. 

The next problem was to find out whether the increase in the 
mark in each case was large or small. The papers were marked on 
the basis of 100, and the increase in marks ranged from 1 to 38, 
with an average of 10 and a median of 9.6. In the cases where the 
marks were lower the decrease ranged from 1 to 30, with an average 
of 8 and a median of 7. Owing to the small percentage of decreases 
in comparison with the percentage of increases, the results seem to 
indicate that the majority of these students were better prepared 
for the second examination. A very noticeable fact was that in 
the majority of the cases where higher marks were made in the 
second examination they were made by students who had scored 
above the median of the class in the first examination. On the 
other hand, the majority of those whose marks were lower on the 
second examination were students below the median in the first 
examination. The exceptions in the latter case might be explained 
by the fact that these students had, by “cramming,” made fairly 
good marks on the first examination but had forgotten much that 
they had learned by this method before the second examination. 
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While the two sets of papers were being compared, a record of 
the papers of each student was kept, indicating (1) the number of 
errors made on the first paper which reappeared on the second paper, 
(2) the number of errors made on the first paper which were cor- 
rected on the second paper, and (3) the number of new errors which 
appeared on the second paper. It might be stated at this point that 
no attempt was made to evaluate the error except in computing the 
mark on the paper. In that case the amount deducted depended 
on the seriousness of the error. 

Table I shows the results. The following facts may be noted: 
(x) The number of errors in the second set of papers was 32.4 per 
cent less than the number of errors in the first set of papers. (2) 
Almost one-half of the errors appearing in the first set of papers 


TABLE I 
REsutts oF First EXPERIMENT 


Number of | Number of 
Number of | Errors on | Errors on 
Errors on First Papers 
nd Corrected 
Papers 


III 
. 103 
88 


302 


were corrected in the second set of papers. (3) The percentage of 
errors corrected by the college students was considerably higher 
than the percentage of errors corrected by the high-school students. 
(4) Of the errors in the second set of papers, 22.8 per cent were new 
errors. (5) The percentage of new errors made by the college stu- 
dents in the second set of papers was very much lower than the per- 
centage of new errors made by the high-school students. 

The second experiment was not made until the end of the second 
quarter following the first experiment. By this time it was assumed 
that the first experiment had been forgotten, as no reference had 
been made to its repetition. 

In this experiment the same three classes were used. No papers 
were returned from the first examination, and the questions were 


Number of Number of | Percentage 

New E of Errors 

Papers apers Papers 
84 65 27 43.6 
Geometry..........1 28 72 56 31 43.8 
Psychology........] 170 17 93 II 54.7 
233 214 69 47-9 
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not referred to in class for a week. ‘Then the students were given 
the same questions as had been given them in the examination of 
the previous week. Owing to absences and withdrawals from 
school, the total membership of the three classes with which the 
first experiment was tried was reduced to forty-eight. Of these 
forty-eight students, twenty-one made higher marks on the second 
examination; twenty-three made lower marks; and four made the 
same marks on both examinations. This indicates that 43.7 per cent 
of the students had gained some knowledge since the first examina- 
tion while 47.9 per cent had lost. According to classes, the results 
were as follows: In the biology class 36.8 per cent of the marks were 
lower, and 52.6 per cent of the marks were higher. In the geometry 
class 57.1 per cent of the marks were lower, and 42.8 per cent of the 


TABLE II 
REsutts oF SECOND EXPERIMENT 


Percentage 
of Errors 
Corrected 
on Second 
Papers 


25.1 
35.0 
32.9 


29.1 


marks were higher. In the psychology class 4o per cent of the marks 
were lower, and 46 per cent of the marks were higher. Some of the 
marks in each class remained the same. 

In considering the amount gained or lost, it was found that the 
marks which were higher cn the second examination ranged from 1 
to 23 higher while the lower marks ranged from 1 to 14 lower. 

As in the first experiment, it was observed that in the majority 
of the cases where higher marks were made in the second examina- 
tion they were made by students who had scored above the median 
of the class in the first examination. 

The results of the second experiment are shown in Table II. 

A comparison of Tables I and II shows the following facts: (1) 
The number of errors in the second set of papers of the second experi- 


ul Number of | Number of 
Number of | Number of | Errors on | Errors on | Number of 
a Class Errors on | Errors on |First Papers|First Papers} New Errors 
} First Second rio. Corrected | on Second 
Papers Papers | on md | on Second Papers 
Papers Papers 
Biology............] 227 249 170 57 79 
Geometry.........] 103 107 67 36 40 
if Psychology........ 79 76 53 26 23 
iq Total.........] 409 432 290 119 142 
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ment was slightly larger than the number of errors in the first set 
of papers, while the number of errors in the second set of papers of 
the first experiment was 32.4 per cent less than the number of errors 
in the first set of papers. (2) In the first experiment 47.9 per cent 
of the errors in the first set of papers were corrected in the second set 
of papers as compared with 29.1 per cent in the second experiment. 
(3) The number of new errors made in the second set of papers was 
larger in the second experiment than in the first experiment in spite 
of the decrease in the number of students. 

Perhaps the most noticeable difference between the two experi- 
ments is the fact that 70.7 per cent of the students made higher 
marks on the second examination in the first experiment as com- 
pared with 43.7 per cent in the second experiment; 47.9 per cent 
of the students made lower marks on the second examination in the 
second experiment as compared with 25.9 per cent in the first experi- 
ment. This seems to indicate that the student acquires very little 
new knowledge from an examination unless the questions and the 
correct answers are discussed in a later recitation period, attention 
being given to the errors. 

If the examination is being used merely as the teacher’s “measur- 
ing stick” or as a stimulus to encourage the student to make a 
greater effort, its purpose may be considered as accomplished as 
soon as the papers are written and turned over to the teacher. If, 
on the other hand, the examination is designed to be of value to the 
student, the results of the present study seem to indicate that he will 
be benefited to a large extent by receiving his corrected paper and 
having his attention called to his errors and the correct answers to 
the questions. The results, however, are not as gratifying as we 
should like in view of the time and energy expended. 

There seems to be great diversity of opinion among teachers as 
to the purpose as well as the value of examinations. Some extrem- 
ists would abolish them entirely, while others depend on them almost 
wholly in evaluating the students’ work. If it can be shown that 
they are valuable from the standpoint of the student as well as from 
the standpoint of the teacher, it seems that this will be the greatest 
argument in favor of their use. After all, the school exists for the 
student and not the student for the school. 
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ORGANIZATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
AS A DEVICE FOR TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 


WILL E. WILEY 
Graduate Student, Stanford University 
Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, The Dalles, Oregon 


In a great many quarters the progress of the schools has outrun 
the thinking of the patrons, and in no field is this perhaps more true 
than in the one devoted to training for citizenship. People generally 
are aware of the desirability of better citizenship training, but it is 
felt by too large a number that this training can be accomplished 
by the formal study of the Constitution and the chanting of the 
American’s Creed. These things are very well in their way, but 
they are not fundamental in the solution of our present problems. 
The poor citizenship of our best citizens is the startling thing we 
discover when we make a study of political conditions. Their 
knowledge and ability are not functioning in the interests of their 
country. Our schools are aware of this condition and are trying to 
meet it with better courses in history, civics, and sociology. Almost 
all progressive high schools devote much time—often one class 
period a week—to the study of the current problems facing our 
country. All of this will help, but it often falls short of the desired 
goal because the knowledge is not crystallized into attitudes, habits, 
and programs of action. The schools need to determine just what 
is meant by the term “good citizen” before they can direct their 
efforts to the best advantage. 

It is probable that there can be no general agreement as to all 
of the attributes of a good citizen. Good citizenship is a positive 
quality and depends not on a passive state of goodness but on 
activity. A good citizen is good for something. He has a contribu- 
tion to make, a duty to perform. He is helpful to the social and 
political groups of which he is a part. It would seem obvious, 
therefore, that, when training for citizenship, we should seek to 
develop those active characteristics we admire in our best citizens. 
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One of the chief characteristics of youth is activity. It seems 
that it should be possible to utilize in education this energy and 
activity of boys and girls without detracting in the least from their 
pleasure. The problem, then, is this: Can the activities of boys 
and girls be organized—the bad features suppressed, the good 
features encouraged—in such a way as to gain valuable training 
in citizenship ? 

The principal of the high school at The Dalles, Oregon, was 
faced with this problem and proceeded to solve it in the following 
manner. He interested the student body in purchasing a large 
loving cup and named it ‘“‘The Citizenship Cup of The Dalles 
High School.” This was placed in the center of the display cabinet 
in the main hall. It was then announced that the class which 
ranked highest in citizenship at the end of the year would have its 
name engraved on the cup. The class instead of the individual 
was selected because it seemed desirable to establish habits of group 
activity and co-operation. 

Then, in a more or less arbitrary manner, for there was no 
example of a similar nature to follow, the extra-curricular activities | 
of the school were evaluated. It was announced that when a pupil 
took part in a particular activity, his class would be credited with 
a certain number of points toward the Citizenship Cup. An attempt 
was made to keep in mind the valuable traits of the good citizen 
in order to give more credit in the case of the greater values. 

In considering the activities of the school, it was decided that 
scholarship is its chief activity and that it corresponds somewhat 
to the business activity of the citizen. The good citizen should be 
a success in his business, and the pupil should be a success in his 
studies. An honor roll was created, and all pupils were included 
who received marks of at least 90 per cent in three subjects for the 
semester. Such pupils were credited with twenty points for each 
semester. Since scholarship is the chief activity of the school and 
one in which all of the pupils take part more or less effectively, 
scholarship was what usually decided the contest. 

Next, scholarly activities were evaluated. For making a 
letter in debate the pupil was given twenty-five points. These 
points were hard to win both on account of the competition and on 
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account of the mental effort involved. The effect was to increase 
the interest in debate and to lead a much larger group to try out 
for the team. Many boys who were too slight for football here | 
found an opportunity to do something for their class and their 
school. The literary activities of the school, which consisted of 
work on the annual and the weekly paper, were also given a promi- 
nent place. The editors were given twenty-five points, the business 
managers twenty points, and the reporters ten points each semester. 
These pupils were chosen by a faculty committee representing the 
English and printing departments. Only when their work proved 
successful were they granted the points. 

The student body and the individual classes were then organized 
with the usual officers. A central Board of Control was created, 
consisting of the student-body officers, the principal, a faculty 
representative, a delegate from each class, and the class presidents. 
This organization, which was responsible to the whole student 
body, handled all student-body affairs, paid the bills, contracted 
for games, etc. It helped to create a unified policy, to develop 
leadership, and to build up school spirit. For all of these positions 
points were granted toward the Citizenship Cup in proportion to 
the responsibility of the office held. Service in these capacities 
became a much-coveted honor, and the pupils came to demand 
qualities of leadership and character in their candidates which it 
is hoped will carry over into later life. 

The music department gave an operetta, and each class staged 
one play during the year. Eighty per cent of the proceeds were 
turned into the student-body treasury. This gave the student 
body from five to eight hundred dollars a year to spend for things 
other than athletics. Leading characters in these plays were 
awarded fifteen points, and minor characters were given five points. 

Participation in athletics was given rather a large place in the 
whole scheme because the principal felt that it could be made to 
contribute large returns in the way of citizenship training. Chief 
among these returns is the one embodied in the term “‘ 100 per cent 
Americanism,” which is based on group loyalty. 

Some of the factors which help deepen loyalty are here enumer- 
ated. An important factor is pride in the accomplishment of one’s 
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group. You cannot imagine a boy proud of his school if its athletic 
teams never win, if its debate teams always lose, and if the school 
paper has nothing of merit. His group must excel, must have a 
worthy tradition that will stimulate his pride and command respect 
in others. Association with the individual members of the group 
and friendship for them are other factors that increase loyalty. 
No boy can be loyal to a school in which he has no friends. The 
classroom facilities for making friends are limited and formal. 
The opposite is true of the athletic field and playground. In that 
freer atmosphere in the shoulder-to-shoulder conflicts for the school, 
warm and lasting friendships are formed, which tend to bind the 
individual to the group. Of even greater significance in the develop- 
ment of loyalty is the opportunity these activities afford the pupil 
to devote himself to the interests of the school. The boy who trains 
hard and who battles on the football field for the honor of his team 
and school will be far more loyal than the boy who only sits on the 
side linés.~- The pupils recognize this when electing individuals to 
positions of honor and trust. They feel that such pupils have proved 
their loyalty. 

It is impossible for all of the pupils to take part in the inter- 
scholastic contests. Athletic contests within the school can be 
encouraged, however, and a much larger number of pupils can find 
places on class teams. Such interclass contests were encouraged 
by giving every member of a class team five points and by giving 
twenty points to the winner of a series. This led to a great increase 
in the number of pupils taking part in the athletics of the school. 
For winning a letter in the interscholastic contests twenty points 
were given. 

To hold in check an undue development of class rivalry and 
at the same time to emphasize the fact that each class can contribute 
to the general welfare of the whole school, the faculty was given 
the right to vote 250 points to the class which, in their judgment, 
had shown the greatest co-operation and the best school spirit 
during the year. The value which classes came to place on this 
award grew to be out of all proportion to the number of points 
given. This was due to the pupils’ desire that their efforts in the 
direction of co-operative citizenship should be judged worthy. 
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The duty was assigned the class presidents of assembling for the 
principal all of the points won by the members of their respective 
classes. They soon asked for the privilege of appearing before 
the faculty to present the claims of their classes for the faculty 
award. 

In the estimation of the teachers and the patrons of the school, 
the plan has been a splendid success. Whether the lessons learned 
will carry over into later life time alone can prove. There is little 
doubt about it in the minds of those who have watched these 
pupils through a political campaign previous to the election of 
student-body officers. Parties are voluntarily formed, and plat- 
forms are drawn up and printed. The merits of the candidates 
are proclaimed. One assembly is given over to a sort of convention 
where pupils may speak in favor of their candidates and the 
candidates themselves are called upon. After the election one of 
the advanced civics classes chooses members and organizes as a 
Supreme Court. On the day the new officers are to be inaugurated 
the student body stands at attention while this Supreme Court 
marches into the assembly hall, followed by the new officers and 
the retiring president. There is an unusual solemnity about the 
occasion. The pupils seem to stand a little straighter, their heads , 
held a little higher. The pupils whom they have chosen as their 
leaders are to be sworn into office. The procession mounts the 
platform. The chief justice administers the oath of office. The retir- 
ing president turns over the gavel with a short speech, and the new 
officers each make a few remarks. There is not much oratory, but 
there is present a spirit of solemn consecration to duty that is very 
encouraging to those who believe in democracy. 

The Citizenship Cup is presented by the high-school principal 
on commencement night and accepted for the winning class by the 
class president. As the beautiful loving cup changes hands and 
the ideal which it symbolizes is caught by the audience, a mighty 
ovation is given to this attempt to make better citizens. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A psychology of mental hygiene applied to current educational and social 
problems.—The diagnosis and interpretation of mental life have passed through 
three stages. At one time it was generally believed that, with the exception of 
a few patent cases of feeble-mindedness, the great mass of the people lived on a 
common mental level. Any differences in intellectual performance were attrib- 
uted to varying degrees of will-power and persistence. Later, science estab- 
lished beyond question the fact that there are marked differences in the mental 
equipment of individuals. The present and third stage is characterized by a 
recognition of the existence of functional variations among individuals of the 
same general mental level. Among the few contributions in this field is a 
volume’ which discusses the mental hygiene of the normal mind and points out 
numerous applications to school procedure. 

The author indicates that the first step is to educate teachers with regard 
to the principles of mental hygiene. The educational aim should be primarily 
health and normal development, physical and mental. The aim of mental 
hygiene is “the care of the mind diseased, the prevention of mental disorder, 
and the development of habits of healthful mental activity” (p. 8). The essen- 
tial characteristic of the normal mind is the integration of the personality. In- 
tegration is evidenced by concentrated attention and orderly associations. 
Normality is a functional conception rather than a structural conception. 

Three chapters are devoted to a discussion of the conditioned reflex which 
the author considers fundamental to an explanation of the difficult problems of 
mental hygiene. Habit is treated as a system of conditioned reflexes. The 
minimal essential conditions of both health and education are a task, a plan for 
performing the task, and a reasonable amount of freedom on the part of the 
individual in selecting the task and the plan. Every feasible device is to be 
used in diagnosing the individual so that he may be adjusted as well as possible 
to the educational and social problems of life. Mental attitudes, permanent 
interests, and habits of study and thought are the significant elements acquired 
in the school. Suggestion is an important influence in fixing both the good and 
the bad habits of the child. 

Four chapters discuss the inhibitions and their great effect on mental life. 


* William H. Burnham, The Normal Mind. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
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It is suggested that the real cifference between great characters and ordinary 
men is not so much a difference of ability as the fact that the former are freed 
from the inhibitions by which the latter are handicapped. Fear is one of the 
most universal inhibitions and may often be prevented by co-ordinated mental 
or physical motor activity. A feeling of inferiority often sets up an inhibition 
which becomes a failure complex. As a vital part of mental hygiene, pupils 
need a certain amount of disciplinary training through which they may come 
to realize that some tasks are imperative and to yield obedience to proper 
authority. Cases of “pseudo-feeble-mindedness” sometimes result from 
arrested development due to physical disease, malnutrition, emotional shock, 
the inhibition of fear, a peculiar or maladjusted education, or a general arrest 
of the emotional and social development. Mental and physical hygiene may 
frequently effect a cure in such cases. The methods of psychoanalysis are used 
to bring into consciousness and correct the inhibitions and dissociations which 
prevent normal functioning of mentality. 

The volume contains a glossary of the more uncommon terms used in the 
discussion. Each chapter is followed by a comprehensive bibliography in addi- 
tion to a list of problems and questions. Most of the chapters have concise 
summaries which are helpful to the reader. There is considerable repetition 
throughout the book, and it is possible that equally as effective results could 
have been secured by condensing the material into a somewhat smaller compass. 
The student or reader without considerable psychological training will have 
difficulty in following certain of the more technical discussions, such as are 
found in the treatment of conditioned reflexes and inhibitions. As a whole, 
the author makes a worth-while contribution to a field in which there has been 
all too little work done up to the present time. 

Carter V. Goop 


Traditionalism in English methods—The latest addition to the Riverside 
Educational Monographs dealing with various phases of the mother-tongue is a 
book which should never have been published. It is unequivocally out of 
keeping with the excellence of most of the other monographs in the series. 

In the first place, the author is apparently unacquainted with the modern 
literature of his subject. His chapter on “Reading and Spelling” (a type of 
loose thinking is indicated by the presentation in one chapter of these remotely 
associated topics) is based largely on discussions of a decade or more ago. A 
whole series of scientific monographs from several centers throwing new light 
on the reading problem has not entered his ken. His treatment of both sub- 
jects is trivial in the extreme. 

In the second place, the author champions curriculums in English which 
respond scarcely an iota to modern progressive thought. As for minimal essen- 
tials in language, the recommendations made were taken from the excellent 


* Russell A. Sharp, Teaching English in High Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. Pp. xiit+164. $1.20. 
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pioneer article published in the English Journal ten years ago (1915). Chapter 
iii outlines a course of study in literature which would make a progressive high- 
school English department laugh uproariously. There are many progressive 
courses which have not been called to the attention of Mr. Sharp or else have 
made no dent upon his smug reactionism. One looks in vain for an extended 
treatment of the library, its functions and management, and the place of free, 
independent reading in the modern curriculum. 

The author’s lack of acquaintance with modern educational discussions is 
further indicated by the following statement: “I should willingly undertake to 
gather statistics to prove that in numerous high schools more than 20 per cent 
of the students who reach the third high-school year later matriculate in college”’ 
(p. 19). He need not make the study; the data proving his point are easily 
available. Chapter ii, “Objectives in English,” is guiltless of any contact with 
the thought of modern specialists in curriculum-making. The author advances 
objectives so general that they must be accepted; he apparently has never heard 
of activity analysis as a basis of curriculum-making; at least, he says nothing 
either for or against what is now a recognized principle. 

A chapter on “Fads or Reforms” classifies as “bizarre”’ such experiments as 
vocational composition, after inadequately and unfairly characterizing one 
element of such work as “tracing the life-history of a barnyard hen.” Mr. 
Sharp confesses that his own classes would, to use his words, “go to pot” under 
socialized recitation conditions which some teachers find quite appropriate, and 
he adds, “Do not condemn me too readily for my failure, dear reader; first try 
for yourself the many special methods which are not in general use” (p. 117). 
This objectionable personal style and a content made up largely of personal 
opinions characterize the entire book. 

Amid all of these objectionable features, there are possibly a few elements of 
good. Mr. Sharp has heard of correlating English with the social sciences. 
He does approve of project teaching, dramatization, and segregation in ability 
groups with differentiated instruction. 

If Mr. Sharp has any treatment of “specific plans for the co-operative 
teaching of English in all subjects,” the one item which recently received 7,359 
out of 8,799 votes of English teachers, taking first place among thirty items as 
the most urgent need of improving the teaching of English, the reviewer failed 
to find it. In dignified educational literature today a writer does not “dear 
reader” his audience; he does, however, canvass the modern literature of his 
subject; and he stands vigorously, with objective data, not with mere essay- 
narrative style, for the tested ways of accomplishing the objectives of school 
life. 

R. L. Lyman 

The nature of the junior high school child.—The rise of the junior high school 
is both a cause and an effect of a sincere desire on the part of forward-looking 
educators to give the adolescent child a “square deal.” Our Prussianized 8-4 
plan of school organization has always assumed the human young to be children 
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until the end of the eighth grade and adults after that. The idea that adoles- 
cence can be treated as an overnight metamorphosis has given way very slowly 
to the conviction that the process consumes a period of time during which the 
individual is neither child nor adult. Thus the junior high school has had 
difficulty in establishing itself as an opportunity for the adolescent, no such 
special opportunity having been thought necessary. 

Once the peculiar needs of the junior high school boy and girl are conceded, 
the psychologist naturally turns to the study of their peculiar nature. A new 
book! presents a sane analysis of adolescent behavior, coupled with suggestions 
for practical procedure in dealing with children in the transition school. 

The book has two sections, one of general psychology and the other of 
applied psychology. The interdependence of these sections is not obvious as 
the book is written. The impression one gets is that of a treatise on psychology 
followed by a description of practical procedure in a junior high school, this 
being followed by a chapter of review of psychology. There is missing the 
interweaving of theory and practice needed to aid the student’s constructive 
intelligence. 

Section I deals in turn with “Adolescence and Growth,” “The Adolescent 
in Reaction,” “Systematic Aspects of Adolescent Mentality,” and “Personality 
in Adolescence.” Section II deals with “Instruction,” “Socialization,” and 
“Guidance.” The treatment follows the broader sociological and civic aims of 
education; behavior, rather than state of development, is the controlling 
objective. 

Much energy is expended in combating the saltatory theory of adolescent 
tendencies; the senior author is anxious to convince the reader that nothing 
actuates the adolescent from within that has been not there from birth, that 
what appears to be sudden materialization of impulse is but rapid development 
to maturity of a part of the original equipment. Practically, the important 
thing is that those who deal with adolescents realize that the child’s controls at 
the adolescent stage do not keep up with his impulses; as a result, he becomes 
a puzzle to himself and his teachers. Whether the relatively fine distinction 
between the two theories has a place in this work is open to question. 

One of the best chapters in Section II deals with “Moral Guidance.” There 
is a refreshing treatment of the proper dependence of behavior on “inner prompt- 
ings,” the ways and means of developing desirable “inner promptings” through 
controlled environment, and the administration of discipline through group 
pressure. 

The book will be of interest and value to junior high school teachers and 
principals as well as to all others interested in the scientific handling of adoles- 
cents. It includes what is best in recent adolescent psychology, together with _ 
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a description of junior high school practice based on experience in one of the 
country’s foremost junior high schools. 
H. H. Ryan 
BLEWETT JUNIOR HicH ScHooL 


St. Louis, Missourtr 


A novel elementary French reader.—As a rule, elementary French readers do 
not depart from the trodden path. Mr. Kurz, however, has broken the tradi- 
tion with an entirely new reader,! fresh and piquant in its choice of material, 
elastic in its possibilities for use in the classroom or in the French club, interest- 
ing to the point of being absorbing, stimulative, and intended to maintain the 
student’s enthusiastic interest and at the same time to teach him to read French 
with facility and accuracy. 

There are 140 pages of reading text, arranged without.special order (which 
contributes not a little to the interest), comprising stories; anecdotes; poems; 
puzzles; jokes; games; parlor magic; accounts of inventions; almanac data; 
extracts from the stylists of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, such as Boileau, Pascal, Voltaire, Buffon, Hugo, Musset, Coppée, Loti, 
and others; tabulated material; idiom lists; pronunciation drills; articles touch- 
ing geography, science, history, mathematics, etc.; and two good, hitherto 
unedited, one-act plays, adaptable to amateur presentation. The unusual 
variety offers an opportunity for the student to correlate his French with his 
other studies or with his personal interests and to acquire that breadth of 
vocabulary which is so essential to the development of his interest in reading in 
a foreign language. The selections are purposely short to allow for intensive 
study. 

The reader may be taken up almost as soon as the student begins to study 
French as an admirable supplement to the usual elementary French grammar. 
To facilitate early reading, the editor has kept the first quarter of the book in 
the present tense, introducing the other tenses in the order usually studied in 
the grammar, and has included in the vocabulary the irregular present tense verb 
forms as well as the irregular feminine adjective forms. 

A reference table to phonetics is placed at the beginning of the reading sec- 
tion of the text, and carefully planned exercises on special sounds, with phonetic 
notation indicated at the head of each exercise, are scattered throughout the 
book. Special difficulties in pronunciation are explained by phonetic notation 
in the vocabulary. 

A full list of locutions usuelles for classroom procedure, a section on punctua- 
tion (useful in dictation), and the words and the music of the Marseillaise 
introduce the text proper. Other lists of idioms and exclamations occur at 
irregular intervals. 

t Harry Kurz, Lectures pour tous, Livre de lectures élémentaires. New York: 
Century Co., 1924. Pp. viii+248. 
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An appendix contains a useful reference list of modern authors, a list of 
eighty-seven questions de grammaire that may be applied at the wil! of the 
instructor to any desired selection in the reader, and thirty-seven pages of 
specially prepared and highly ingenious exercises based on the reading material. 
The originality of this textbook is particularly apparent in the exercises, which 
are so arranged that the teacher’s individuality and “sense of opportunity and 
fitness” are not interfered with and the student’s initiative is positively encour- 
aged. A special feature of each exercise is a section devoted to suggestions for 
the application of the material to use in the Cercle Frangais. 

It is an entertaining, teachable text, calculated to arouse and maintain in 
the student a real desire to use the newly acquired language for his own pleasure 
or profit, which, after all, is the main objective in foreign language teaching. 

O. F. Bonp 


Physics of everyday life.—Although there have been notable achievements in 
the science of physics in recent years, few of the newly discovered facts are 
suitable for discussion in elementary texts. Rapid progress, however, has been 
made in the application of physical science to everyday life. This application 
has been made an outstanding feature of a high-school text in physics. A 
second feature of the book is the inclusion of a larger number of diagrams and 
drawings than is usually found in such a text. A third important feature is the 
listing of a number of references at the end of each chapter for further reading. 
References are included which are suitable for both teacher and pupil. 

The organization of the subject-matter demands a word of commendation. 
Instead of the usual long list of apparently unrelated chapters, the authors 
have arranged their material under eight major headings: “Introduction,” 
“Mechanics of Solids,” “Mechanics of Fluids,” “Some Properties of Matter,” 
“Sound,” “Heat,” “Light,” and “Electricity and Magnetism.” Each topic is 
divided into minor phases, a chapter being given to each phase of the general 
topic. Thus the student is led to see that there are but a few units in the 


entire field around which to organize his thinking. 
CiiFrForRD HOoLLEY 


An introductory course in education.—Is it possible to orient the beginning 
students in our teacher-training institutions in the diversified field of education 
and better prepare them for subsequent specialized education courses? Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bagley has for some time advocated an introductory survey course 
in education for the first semester of the normal-school curriculum. The 
object of such a course is to provide a broad initial view of the field, which 
will result in a professional acquaintance with a technical vocabulary and 
guidance in the selection of a specific curriculum. 


tF, W. Merchant and C. A. Chant. Elements of Physics. New York: Henry 
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The authors of An Introduction to Education" state that their purpose is 
to acquaint the beginning student with “the various theories current in the 
field of education, the major problems to be solved, present-day practices and 
systems, and the history of modern education” (p. v). It is hoped that the 
student will be “enabled to get a certain perspective which will render him more 
intelligent toward the more detailed studies to be taken up as he continues his 
training” (p.v). Evidently this is a wider purpose than that specified by Pro- 
fessor Bagley. It is more like the purpose of the general introductory courses 
which have been successfully organized in the fields of science and literature. 

In this volume the field of education is surveyed under the familiar titles 
of teacher, child, teaching process, school organization and curriculum, and 
democracy and the public schools. The difficulty with such a series of topics 
is that they have little interrelation. The authors have attempted to avoid 
the sketchy and encyclopedic result which would come from a detached treat- 
ment of the various subjects. The book was subjected to a tryout while it 
was still in manuscript form. It was used in teaching 650 Teachers College 
Freshmen in classes conducted by six different teachers. The authors were 
apparently satisfied with the trial. 

The bibliographies at the end of each chapter are well organized. Refer- 
ences are to specific chapters rather than to indefinite book titles. The pictures 
of leading American educators which appear within the portions of the book 
dealing with their particular contributions will undoubtedly interest the begin- 
ning teacher and open the way to a study of contemporaneous educational 


writings. The summaries at the close of each chapter and the connecting pre- 
views are to be particularly commended. 


I. M. ALLEN 


A Latin reader for beginners.—On account of the present tendency in Latin 
teaching to require wider reading and because of the dearth of easy and acces- 
sible material, teachers of high-school Latin will welcome a volume? of easy 
reading matter suitable for beginners in the subject. 

The book contains approximately sixty pages of simple narratives and 
descriptions, including familiar myths, of which Ceres and Persephone is typical, 
and accounts of Rome and Italy and of their great heroes. No involved Latin 
constructions are employed. The subjunctive does not appear. The vocabu- 
lary is wide but not difficult, and the very gradual introduction of more complex 
reading is a commendable feature. The book is not designed as a preparation 
for Caesar. Its primary purpose, as the author states in the Preface, is to 
please the child and to increase his-desire to read Latin through a stimulation of 
his confidence in his ability to read simple Latin stories. 

* George Willard Frasier and Winfield D. Armentrout, An Introduction to Educa- 
tion. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. xii+274. 

2 Maud Reed, Julia (a Latin reading book). New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii+98. 
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Teachers may introduce the book into their classes after the first few weeks 
of school—in fact, as soon as the pupils develop a sentence sense. They will 
enjoy it and will not have to be urged to read it. 

In addition to being valuable as a class text, the book provides good supple- 
mentary reading for second- and third-year students or even for Seniors whose 
reading has been limited to the traditional literature of the Latin course. 

Marjorie Fay 


An introduction to the study of society—Before the subject of sociology can 
make much headway in the senior high school, one outstanding obstacle will 
have to be removed, namely, the dearth of textbook material in sociology 
written for senior high school students. There are indications, however, that 
the present shortage of texts in sociology on the high-school level will be of short 
duration. To the writer’s knowledge, two such texts have come from the press 
this year. The last onet has as a subtitle, “An Elementary Study of Society,” 
and is in many respects a very valuable addition to the material in the social 
studies field. 

The author divides his book into two parts, the first dealing with the 
development and organization of society and the second with the problems, the 
tasks, and the promises of society. In Part I the following general topics are 
considered: the raw materials out of which society is made, the forms in which 
social organization exists, the developments which society undergoes as popula- 
tion increases, the relation of the economic factors to group and individual 
living, and the application of the principle of control to social organization. 

Part ITI discusses such general problems as the relation of the family, the 
church, the state, and the school to progress; unorganized areas of our living; 
factions yet unabsorbed into our general social organization; the influence of 
modern living on groups and on individuals; the meaning, problems, and values 
of a national and international program of democracy; major national and 
international social problems; and national and international movements by 
means of which individuals and groups are trying to solve our social problems. 

The discussion throughout is concrete, attractive, clear, and appealing. 
Enough illustrations are scattered through the book to aid materially in making 
it concrete. At the end of each chapter are problems for study and specific 
references for additional reading. The problems are good and can be used by 
the student to his very great advantage. In addition to these aids to the stu- 
dent, there are some excellent suggestions to the teacher in Appendix A. A 
valuable list of books is also found in this appendix. There is, furthermore, an 
Appendix B, containing some valuable comments and references relative to the 
subject of sociology. The writer knows of no better book in its particular field 
than thisone. This, however, is not saying a great deal in its praise, inasmuch 
as the number of high-school sociology texts is almost too small to mention. 

R. M. Tryon 


t Joseph K. Hart, Social Life and Institutions. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
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New texts in high-school algebra.—Of two algebra texts recently published, 
one,? a typical first-year course in algebra of the traditional type, is designed to 
satisfy the requirements of courses of study in various states and of college- 
entrance boards. There is thus little attempt to adapt the subject-matter to 
the needs of boys and girls of high-school age. The following are some of the 
outstanding features of the book: (1) many problems of everyday life are 
included, and there is evidence of correlation with arithmetic; (2) one new 
difficulty is introduced at a time; (3) fundamental operations with positive 
numbers are presented and developed before negative numbers are introduced. 
There is, however, little drill in translating sentences and phrases into algebraic 
symbols other than that given in connection with the solving of stated problems, 
and there is no challenge to the especially capable pupil, as the author has made 
it a point to omit the more difficult problems. 

The second book? aims to embody the new spirit of mathematics as set 
forth in the report of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
and as defined by the College Entrance Examination Board. The book is a 
decided advance over the old type of algebra text, consideration being given to 
the needs of those in the classroom. There are many concrete illustrations and 
a large number of examples from which the teacher may select an abundance 
of carefully graded material. The development of the formula is thorough and 
gradual, and the consistent use of checks throughout the book is more effective 
than is usually the case. Many graphs are presented, and there are review 
exercises and specimen tests. There is also a chapter on the simple facts of 
trigonometry. The book is teachable and should find favor with teachers of 
mathematics. 

CHARLES A. STONE 


A valuable aid to teachers and coaches of the drama.—Those who are interested 
in the drama in the high-school or college classroom or in the amateur theater 
are frequently at a loss to know just what play to use next. They will greet 
with gratitude and enthusiasm the recent index? by Hannah Logasa and Wini- 
fred Ver Nooy, of the University of Chicago. The contents include a list of 
one-act plays written in English or translated into English since 1900, directions 
for using the index, and an explanation of the abbreviations and symbols used. 
The plays are classified by title, author, subject, and collections. The work has 
been done exhaustively, in a scholarly manner, and with the needs of the class- 
room constantly in mind. 

Ernest HANES 
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Suggestions for the improvement of teaching.—Much professional literature 
has appeared in recent years dealing with the improvement of teaching. Such 
literature has approached this important problem from many points of view. 
Some writers have attacked it solely from the standpoint of professional train- 
ing in the normal school; others, from the point of view of supervision; and 
others have dealt with it as a problem of growth in service. A recent volume? 
deals with the improvement of teaching from many points of view and is worthy 
of the attention of anyone interested in the problem. 

The book is somewhat unique in its treatment and organization. It is 
not at all stereotyped in form; it is largely non-technical, is thoroughly human, 
and contains many illustrations which are taken from actual classroom exercises. 
It is miscellaneous in character; it contains the elements of the methods of 
teaching, classroom management, psychology, both general and educational, 
curriculum-making, and scientific testing. All of the elements are brought to 
bear on one central problem, namely, the improvement of teaching. 

The author observed teachers in six different states and judged them by 
norms which he had developed. As a result, he concludes that the most suc- 

cessful teachers have been developed, not born. In summary, he says, “Never 
forget to draw upon the three great sources of development: further education 
from going to school and from reading; self-improvement by constantly work- 
ing to overcome your own defects; and the gain that comes from proper 
co-operation with your superintendents, principals, and fellow-teachers” (p. 25)- 

These conclusions form the bases for the entire book. Of the one hundred 
superior teachers whose careers were studied, ninety-six had attended school 
after teaching; fifty-two had natural handicaps of voice, health, nationality, 
uninspiring home surroundings, etc., to overcome; and ninety-six were sub- 
scribers to one or more educational magazines. 

The importance of developing a proper point of view or attitude is empha- 
sized. The aims of life are stated which should form the bases for the construc- 
tion of the curriculum. The laws of learning are then presented, and apt 
illustrations are given as to how these can be utilized in actual teaching. Other 
chapters deal with such subjects as socialization in teaching, the teacher and 
standardized tests, scientific principles in everyday testing, some fundamentals 
of classroom practice, and improvement programs. 

The book is very interesting. It is particularly suitable for teachers in 
service who do not care to read technical books. It is the type of publication 
which might be very practical and popular in reading circles. Its simple 
language, its vivid illustrations, and its miscellaneous nature all tend to make 
it a profitable book for general professional reading. The author has succeeded 
very well in incorporating in one volume many fundamentals and, one might 
almost say, the essentials which go to make improvement in teaching possible. 

J. A. Nretz 


t George E. Freeland, The Improvement of Teaching. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. xvi+290. 
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A first book in education.—Fifteen years ago normal schools and colleges 
of education required history of education and psychology as introductory 
courses for students who were preparing to become teachers. Since that time 
history of education has steadily declined as an introductory course, and psy- 
chology, which was formerly very abstract, has developed a wealth of practical 
applications to methods of teaching, learning, and school procedure. which 
introduce the student in a direct, concrete way to the field of education through 
a general survey or overview of the problems involved. A new text' of the 
survey type for beginners in education states its purpose as follows: 

The aim has been, through a brief but comprehensive survey of the field, to orient 
the prospective teacher with regard to the outstanding problems of education, to give 
him a balanced perspective on disputed issues, to develop in an initial way the meanings 
of the more important technical terms that his later studies will involve, and to make 
easier on his part an intelligent choice of a specific field of service [p. vil. 

The first chapter discusses the advantages and disadvantages of teaching 
as anoccupation. It emphasizes the fact that the breadth of the field of educa- 
tion necessitates an early choice of the particular division in which the student 
wishes to specialize. The essential nature of teaching and learning and some 
of the basic problems of educational theory are treated in the second chapter. 
Three chapters are devoted to the materials of education, namely, the social 
arts, the liberal studies, and the practical arts and the applied sciences. The 
basic social arts include communication (articulate speech, writing, and print- 
ing), computation, and measurement. The liberal studies are made up of 
geography, history, literature, and the natural sciences. 

Four chapters are concerned with an introductory treatment of the psy- 
chology of teaching and learning together with applications to typical school 
procedures. The authors believe that the tendency of recent investigations is 
toward the conclusion that the factor of “general intelligence” determines very 
largely the ease and rapidity with which an individual learns anything; that is, 
a person who learns one subject readily will learn other subjects readily. The 
conclusion is reached that much can be done to adapt teaching materials to 
individual differences in needs and capacities even if pupils are not segregated 
on the basis of such capacities. Furthermore, it does not seem necessary to 
surrender the obvious social values of classroom instruction by returning to 
the older mode of individual instruction. 

Chapter x classifies educational systems in a variety of ways and attempts 
to give a mental picture of the highly organized teaching service through a dis- 
cussion of pupil population, teaching personnel, school costs, control of public 
school education, and professional organizations of teachers. Two concluding 
chapters list the personal qualifications prerequisite to successful teaching in 
any field and enumerate the specific qualifications needed for each of the major 
divisions of the profession. 

t William C. Bagley and John A. H. Keith, An Introduction to Teaching. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. x+400. 
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Numerous biographical footnotes throughout the book make it especially 
helpful to beginning students of education. At the end of each chapter are 
suggestions for further reading and a brief list of questions, exercises, and prob- 
lems. The volume should prove valuable as a text in the introductory courses 


of teacher-training institutions. 
CaRTER V. Goop 
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